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Kelly-Springfield Receivership Suit 
Is Dismissed in New Jersey Court 


ECEIVERSHIP proceedings brought against the 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Company on September 5 by 

James A. Kelly, Jersey City real estate operator, were 
dismissed by Vice-Chancellor John J. Fallon of the New 
lersey Chancery Court on September 17. The petition was 
dismissed at the request of Mr. Kelly’s own attorney, who 
withdrew from the case, stating he was led to believe the 
action “was not instituted in all sincerity,” but that “there 
was a possibility that other people were interested in stock 
manipulations.” 

Mr. Kelly, who, according to affidavits presented, was 

it a stockholder of record on the day when he filed the 
suit, claimed that the company had lost more than $7,000,- 
000 in the last seven years, had paid no dividends since 
1921, owed back dividends on the preferred stock, and 
showed “no prospects of recovery.” An affidavit submitted 
by Samuel Woolner; Jr., president of the company, showed 
that on July 31 there were current assets of $13,000,000 
ind current liabilities of $2,100,000 and that net profit for 
July and August was approximately $270,000. 

The Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, which has been 
established since 1899, was represented by former Federal 
Court Judge Thomas G. Haight in the proceedings. 

A petition for a receiver was also filed in Federal Court 
t Newark, N. J., by Conrad J. Levin, of New York City, 
on the basis that the company has liabilities of $33,000,000 
nd assets of $20,000,000. Federal Judge Guy Fake on 
— 18 dismissed the suit upon motion made by 
\ir. Haight. 





July Tire Output Smallest for Year; 

Stocks Lowest Since November, 1928 
NVENTORIES of pneumatic casings on hand July 
3lst were at the lowest levels since November 30, 
1928, according to statistics issued by The Rubber 

Manufacturers Association, Inc. This organization reports 
12,599,091 casings on hand July 31st, a decrease of 11% 
under June 30th of this year and 21% below July 3lst 
. year ago. 

Shipments of pneumatic casings for the month of July 
unounted to 5,810,448 and represents an increase of 2.9% 


over June, although 26% under July, 1929, and 26.4% 
under July, 1928. Production of pneumatic casings for 
the month of July is placed at 5,257,409, a decrease of 22% 
under June; 34% under July a year ago and 34.5% below 
July, 1928. Balloon casing output was the lowest thus far 
in 1930, while high pressure casing production was probably 
the lowest for a decade. 

Production of pneumatic casings for the first seven 
months of 1930 exceeded shipments by less than one half 
of one per cent as compared with a 6% excess the same 
period a year ago and a 3% excess in 1928. Shipments 
of pneumatic casings for the first seven months of 1930 
were 24% below the same period in 1929 and 16% under 
1928. 

July inner tube production was also the lowest for the 
year and, with shipments the highest in ten months, inven- 
tories were brought down to the lowest point since 1925. 
The same situation was apparent in the case of solid and 
cushion tires, production and inventories being the smallest 
in years. 

The tire industry is estimated to have consumed 52,- 
486,996 pounds of crude rubber and 17,865,852 pounds 
of cotton fabric during the month of July in the manu- 
facture of all types of pneumatic casings, tubes and solid 
and cushion tires. 

The association’s estimates are based on reports fur- 
nished by manufacturers who produce approximately 75% 
of the total for the United States, but have been adjusted 
to represent 100% in the above figures. 





United States Rubber Consumption 

Totaled 30,575 Tons During August 
ONSUMPTION of crude rubber by manufacturers 
CO in the United States for the month of August is 
estimated at 30,575 long tons by the Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association in its monthly statistical compilation. 
issued today. This is an increase of 4.6 per cent over the 
July consumption of 29,245 long tons and compares with 
38,274 long tons in August, 1929, and 42,927 long tons 
in August, 1928. Seven months’ consumption, based on the 
association’s first two quarterly reports and the July and 
August monthly figures, was 273,522 long tons, as against 

276,076 long tons in the same period last year. 
Imports of crude rubber into the United States during 
the month of August totaled 34,558 long tons, according 
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to the association’s estimates, as compared with its own 
figures of 34,084 long tons in July; 38,292 long tons in 
August, 1929, and 29,805 long tons in August, 1928. 

The association estimates total domestic stocks of crude 
rubber on hand and in transit overland August 3lst at 
158,178 long tons as compared with 152,001 long tons as 
of July 31st and 90,769 long tons as of August 3lst, 1929. 
Crude rubber afloat for United States ports is estimated 
at 61,168 long tons as against 58,326 long tons on July 31st 
and 49,423 long tons the same date a year ago. 


Michelin Abandons New Jersey Factory; 
Finds Price-Cutting Ruining Industry 


FTER 23 years of operation, the plant of the Michelin 
Tire Company at Milltown, N. J., has been closed 
permanently and will be offered for sale. This an- 
nouncement was made on September 10 by J. Hauvette 
Michelin, vice-president of the company, together with an 
explanatory statement condemning present merchandising 
conditions in the tire business. 
The Milltown factory was closed down on April 24, but 





helin Tire Company at Milltown, N. J. 


previous company statements had been to the effect that it 
would be reopened as soon as business improved. Its 
permanent abandonment marks the end of a model indus- 
trial community, established in 1907, including 350 workers’ 
homes and providing employment for about 2,000. Some 
700 of these former employes will share in approximately 
$700,000 of bonus money that was originally set aside as a 
trust fund to be given the workers three years after com- 
pleting their contracts with the company. 

Recent slack business is quite frankly the underlying 
cause of the closing, according to the explanation by M. 
Michelin, but it is the manner in which the industry 
generally has attempted to cope with bad business and the 
unsound economics which he says have controlled the mer- 
chandising of tires during the past year that he criticizes 
most bitterly. Such conditions, the company found, “made 
it impossible to run our plant with any chance of breaking 
even,” causing the original shut-down last April. 
that time,” M. Michelin states, “the stock of 
tires and tubes on hand has been sold and company officials 
have made a study of conditions in the tire and merchandise 
end. The result of the study has brought about the decision 
to abandon thoughts of reopening the plant for manufactur- 
ing Michelin tires 

“We found the price is very decidedly now the most 
important factor 1 cl The quality seems to 
have been lost sight of for the time being in the struggle 
of manufacturers to, notwithstanding the declining demand, 
increase their volume by reducing prices to the point where 
there is no profit for the manufacturer and no profit for 
the retailer, either. 

“Independent tire dealers are dropping out fast, while 


“Since 


osing any sale. 
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the fight for volume in tire sales goes on between the chain 


stores and the oil stations on one side and the factorie:-] 


controlled retailers on the other.” 

The industry generally operated at a loss during the fir t 
six months of this year, M. Michelin added. While d:- 
preciation in the market value of cotton and rubber w: 
generally given as the reason, he said that actually tl 
major cause was selling at a loss, and that manufacture: 
were multiplying the number of their brands and grades | 
an uneconomic effort to bolster up a falling market demand. 


The Michelin Tire Company was a subsidiary of th: 
firm of Michelin et Compagnie, whose main plant is 
Clermont-Ferrand, France. The original factory was estal)- 
lished in 1832, and the company has a branch plant at Stoke- 
on-Trent, England, and another at Turin, Italy, which 
is reported as being about to sell to the Pirelli Rubb« 
Company. Plans are also being made for a new factory in 
Argentina. 
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Oil Companies Follow Standard of N. J. 
In Adding Lines of Automobile Tires 


INCE the announcement by the Standard Oil Compan 
of New Jersey that it would sell tires and tubes at it 
own gasoline stations, other oil companies are plannin 

to pursue the same policy. Some will stock recognize: 
brands of nationally known rubber manufacturers, while 
others will carry private brands such as the Atlas tires and 
tubes now being merchandised by the New Jersey Standar 
organization. 

Among these firms is the White Star Refining Com 
pany, Detroit, Mich., which will sell its own brand, Staro- 
line, named for the company’s premium gasoline and moto 
oils. The Pocahontas Oil Corporation, Cleveland, O., is 
beginning the sale of the Pharis tires, made by the Pharis 
Tire & Rubber Company of Newark, O. Tri-State Refin- 
ing Company of Ashland, Ky., is selling Fisks. C. A. Pierce 
Oil Company, Akron, O., handles Seiberlings; Allegheny- 
Arrow Oil Company, Wooster, O., Firestones. In the mid- 
dle west one finds almost every standard brand handled by 
some oil company. Among successful tire merchandisers 
in Kansas are the Kent Oil Company and Lesh Oil Com 
pany. 

Commenting on the situation, The National Petroleum 
News has published the following statement: “Opinior 
varies among tire manufacturers as to whether oil compan 
ies make good tire merchants. Firestone has favored the 
Firestone company controlled dealer company owned 
outlet. Firestone now controls through majority ownership 
between 300 and 400 super-service stations in the United 
States. 

“Goodrich is perhaps the second largest owner of com 
pany-controlled super-service station outlets. Yet Good- 
rich, one is told in Akron, looks with favor on oil company 
distribution for its tires and tubes. 

“The Standard Oil Company set aside a tire department 
in its first super-service station in Ohio. The department 
was operated by Goodrich. The petroleum business—gaso- 
line, oil and greasing—prospered, but the tire end lagged. 
Finally the tire department was dismantled and the space 
used for more greasing facilities and a specialty oil display 
room. 

“Pocahontas is doing what oil companies that have not 
succeeded as tire merchants failed to do: they are hiring a 
tire man to supervise the tire department. 

“Batteries may be next, for a battery business supple- 
ments a tire business. The chief tire trade comes in sum- 
mer and the battery trade in winter. The price situation 
in each line, though low, seems to promise additional profits 
if operated on a sound basis.” 
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chaii§— restone and Seiberling Cut Salaries; 


_ Others Refuse to Follow Goodyear Lead 
le fir +) Y ,OLLOWING the example set by the Goodyear Tire 
le de- | & Rubber Company earlier this month, the Firestone 
» wos Tire & Rubber Company and the Seiberling Rubber 
y the pCompany have announced salary reductions of 10 per cent. 
ee There was no comment forthcoming from officials of 
Jec ;, pcither concern excepting a brief statement attributing the 
~ ', |cut to a policy of retrenchment intended to enable the com- 
= pany to avoid discharging hundreds of employes. 
f the C. W. Seiberling, vice-president of the Seiberling Rub- 
1S at Fher Company said that the salary reduction in some in- 
*sta!)- § tances was greater than 10 per cent, but declared that there 
itoke- | was no immediate prospect of reducing the number of em- 
ich it JF ployes in the plant. 
abber ‘The cut in the Firestone salary payroll, similar to the 
TY 1n | policy established by Goodyear, will affect all office and 
salespeople. Several weeks ago, all higher salaried em- 
| ployees of the Firestone organization, receiving $3,000 or 





more, were cut 10 per cent. 
Other rubber manufacturing organizations, however, 


‘ires i howe refused to follow the lead set by Goodyear. B. F. 

Goodrich Company officials stated recently that their con- 
pany § ern was committed to a policy for September that would 
tts F not make necessary announcement of any salary reduction 
~ 1 decrease in the number of employes in office or plant. 


hil : R. S. Shainwald, president of the Paraffine Companies, 
nue FiInc., San Francisco, Cal., declared in a recent statement: 


omg “The Paraffine Companies, Ltd., has made no reductions 
arc | in personnel of its manufacturing, sales or office organiza- 
I § : 
tion, nor has it made any wage cuts before or since the de- 
om pression beginning last fall. It believes such reductions can 
aro- Band should be avoided.” The Paraffine Companies, which 
stor | two years ago, acquired the Plant Rubber & Asbestos Com- 


IS § pany, has reported for the year ended June 30, 1930, a net 


aris FF profit of $2,556,041 as against $2,863,258 in the preceding 
fin- vear. ee ee a 
rece 
ny- | Giant Tire & Rubber Company Acquired 
By Master Tire & Rubber Corporation 
ers FTER extended negotiations, a controlling interest in 
m the Giant Tire & Rubber Company, Findlay, O., has 
heen acquired by the Master Tire & Rubber Corpo- 
—_ ration, a holding and managing company which already con- 
trols the Cooper Corporation, also of Findlay, and the Falls 
ae Rubber Company, Cuyahoga Falls, O. Manufacturing 
he ictivities of both the Cooper and the Giant companies will 
ed be combined in the Cooper plant. 
‘ip Control of the Giant company was secured through an 
ed exchange of securities between the Master Tire & Rubber 
Corporation and the Giant majority stockholders. Combin- 
n- ing the manufacture of Cooper and Giant Hartcraft tires 
d- ind tubes in one factory is expected to result in material 
1y eduction of overhead and the saving of many duplications 
j in both factory and office. 
nt § Che Giant Tire & Rubber Company was organized in 
nt \kron in 1916 and moved to Findlay in 1917. The com- 
)- | pany was reorganized in 1921 at which time it started the 
d. manufacture of the present line of Giant tires. In addition 
¢ © to the Hartcraft De Luxe and Giant tires and tubes sold 
y through distributors and dealers, the Giant company makes 
number of private brands for large operators in the chain 
t § store and automobile accessory fields. It recently con- 
a | icted to produce tires and tubes for the Lincoln Oil Re- 


ing Company, a subsidiary of the Ohio Oil Company, to 
sold through gas stations under the “Linco” brand. — 

i The officers of the Master Tire & Rubber Corporation 
| are I. J. Cooper, president; Frank C. Millhoff and John F. 
Schaefer, vice-presidents; H. P. Bremer, secretary; and 
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William P. Cline, treasurer. C. E. Hart has been president 
and D. E. Reynolds vice-president of the Giant Tire & 
Rubber Company since its inception. Mr. Shaefer was one 
of the founders of the Giant firm. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company Sells 
Its Business in Rubber Tire Chains 


i HE Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company announced 





this month the sale of its line of rubber tire chains 

to the United States Chain & Forging Company, 
which will make it an addition to its McKay line of tire 
chains. In its new ownership it will be known as the Mc- 
Kay rubber tire chain and it will retain all of the advan- 
tages and features as when made by Goodyear. Under the 
terms of the sale, all of the equipment used in the manu- 
facture by Goodyear is taken over by United States Chain 
& Forging as well as all stocks of chains and cross links. 

In announcing the sale, M. K. Moore, manager of ac- 
cessories sales of Goodyear, paid tribute to the United States 
Chain organization, terming it a fine big concern in wonder- 
ful position to handle dealers’ chain requirements through 
more than 400 already existing jobbers and its own distri- 
bution points. It will fill immediate orders with Goodyear 
rubber chains, he said, and later on will have its own Mc- 
Kay rubber chain. There will be no change in prices or 
terms, including dating, Mr. Moore said. 

As reason for the sale, Mr. Moore pointed out that 
Goodyear has experienced difficulty in maintaining suffi- 
cient stock in the proper sizes and at the proper points to 
handle business when it arose. Being a highly seasonal 
article, he said, the dealer’s, as well as Goodyear’s, success 
and profit was dependent on being able to promptly and 
properly give service. 

“For this reason,” he said, “we have felt for some time 
it would be a great thing if some responsible steel chain 
manufacturer would merchandise both steel and rubber 
chains. Being specialists, concentrating their efforts and 
having long experience in the selling and distribution of 
this commodity, their entire set-up would make it possible 
to do the thing we have desired.” 

L. A. Gerber, general sales manager of United States 
Chain & Forging, expressed the pleasure of his company in 
acquiring from Goodyear the rubber chain business. For 
three years, he said, the company had watched the sales 
trend of the rubber tire chain and had seen it establish a 
firm hold and a growing demand in the tire chain market. 





Fisk Increases Production Schedule; 
Report of Assets Indicates Decline 


HE Fisk Rubber Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass., 

on September 15 increased its production schedule to 

five days a week from four, the change affecting 1,700 
employes. The four-day schedule has been in effect several 
months. 

A statement of the Fisk Rubber Company and its sub- 
sidiaries as of June 30, 1930, shows total assets of $57,- 
259,525, comparing with $63,414,135 on June 30, 1929, and 
profit and loss deficit of $8,717,615 against surplus of $1,- 
193,952. Current assets on June 30 this year amounted to 
$21,617,586 and current liabilities $1,952,861, comparing 
with $34,861,495 and $5,455,055, respectively, on June 30 
of last year. 

In addition to current liabilities, however, there are $8,- 
199,500 514 per eent notes falling due on January 1 next. 
The statement further shows cash on June 30 at $1,322,- 
453 as compared to $3,788,743 a year previous. The re- 
serve set aside for contingencies, etc., was at $855,589 on 
June 30 this year as against $1,589,003 at the same time 
in 1929. 


(Other news of the industry will be found on Pages 655-661) 
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About Twenty-Eight Nations Are Producing Mechanical Re , 
Canada as Chief Competitors—Industry Conjow 


ISTORY and theory of economics disclose that na- 

H tions pass through three stages of evolution—the 
pastoral, the agricultural, and the industrial. Pe- 
culiarly as it may seem in this day of rapid progress and 
advancement, several nations are still listed as pastoral, 
many as agricultural, and only a few as strictly industrial. 
With the transition of each State from one stage to an- 
other comes a desire for the production of goods necessary 
to life and comfort. First, this desire is accomplished by 
hand methods, then comes the inclination for a larger pro- 
duction through the use of machinery and various devices. 
And with the latter comes the demand for technical appli- 
and Included among these appliances 
are mechanical rubber goods. Transmission belting makes 
the wheels of industry go round. Then there is conveyor 
belting with its peculiar uses, followed by rubber hose and 
rubber packing. In addition to these major items, com- 
prising the class known as mechanical rubber goods, are 
many other rubber technical manufactures among which 
may be mentioned valves, vents, washers, separators, pipes, 
caps, fittings, discs, and the like—all playing a part in the 
movement of machinery and the ultimate production of 


ances accessories 


ro ds 
Demand is Increasing Yearly 


Every country is desirous of some day being classed as a 
great manufacturing nation. It seems to be the ambition 
of even the smallest of States, consequently the demand for 
mechanical rubber goods will continue to grow and as the 
nations develop their industrial power, a greater need for 
mechanical rubber goods to be supplied by the major rub- 
ber-manufacturing countries will be apparent. 

From the above theory, and from the annual statistics 
of the producing nations, it is conclusive that the consump- 
tion of mechanical rubber goods is not decreasing,—in fact, 





Rubber Belting and Other Mechanical Rubber Goods 
at the Peugrot Automobile Works, France 


By Haman 


Rubber Division, Unite 


the increase in recent years has been somewhat phenomenal 


With the erection of every new modern factory comes anj Pir 
order for a large volume of mechanical rubber goods,§ rub 
whereas the older established factories are required con-) Jatt 


stantly to replace their worn-out equipment. 


Many Nations Produce Mechanical Rubber Goods 


At least 25 countries today produce mechanical rubber 
goods, but only in about 10 is the industry of any great im- 
portance, and even less than that number compete seriously} 
in international trade. Of the latter group, the United) ~- 
States, the United Kingdom, Germany, and Canada head 
the list. France, one of the principal rubber-manufacturing 
countries, seems to be less independent in this category o! 
rubber manufacture than others, although considerabl 
quantities of mechanical rubber goods are produced an 
exported annually. re 

Other more or less producing and exporting countries) - 
are Norway, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, Italy, Austria, and) jp», 
Japan. Then there is another group where production) }. 
has reached an important stage, but the activity of the local } ¢, 
industries is concerned solely with supplying the local de- 
mand. Some of the countries in this group are the Union 
of South Africa, Australia, Soviet Russia, Sweden, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, Poland, Spain, and Hungary. 


United States Principal Producer and Exporter 


The manufacture of mechanical rubber goods had its 
early growth in the United Kingdom, but its major sphere 
of importance shifted to the United States which now lead 
the world in production and exportation. The Unit 
States now produces annually mechanical rubber goods i1 
excess of a value of $100,000,000 and exports a value of 
more than $8,000,000. From these figures it can be see! 
that a large percentage of the domestic production is con- 
sumed locally. 


Britain Industry Well Developed 
The industry within the United Kingdom is well devel- J 
oped and the nation is practically capable of manufacturing 9 ¢- 
and supplying the requirements of the Kingdom. The fre 
trade policy of the country, however, makes that nation a 
principal outlet for other producing countries and at the 
same time an important competitor in international trade. 


The principal centers of manufacture are in the London, 
Manchester, and Birmingham areas. The industry is prac- 
tically headed by the Leyland & Birmingham Rubber Com- 
pany with the principal offices at Leyland in Lancashire, 
but maintaining other plants at Glasgow, Mitcham, and 
Preston. The ordinary paid-up capital is reported as 
£600,000. About 3,000 are employed. 


Other principal factories are India Rubber, Gutta Pe TF 
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‘CHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 


‘al R&s—United States Leads With Germany, United Kingdom and 


Conjow Great Increase in Output Yearly 


y Fagan 
U ited 


of Commerce 


mena & Telegraph Works, Midland, Mosely, North British, 

1s ang Pirelli, and Goodyear. The manufacture of mechanical 

y00ds,§ rubber goods by the comparatively recent subsidiary of the 

| con-9 latter American company has consequently strengthened the 
sritish industry. 

It is difficult to arrive at any definite or exact figures 
ds egarding the production and consumption of mechanical 
ubber™ rubber goods in the United Kingdom. It is estimated, 
it im-§ however, that the value of production now exceeds £3,- 
ously 365,000 while the consumption is in the neighborhood of 
Initedl) £2,842,000. The local industry supplies approximately 95 
head | per cent of the consumption of hose, piping, and tubing, but 
uring) only about 63 per cent of the rubber belting. 
ry Oo} 
rabl Rapid Progress Made by Germany 
= Being highly developed industrially and using a very 

great proportion of modern power machinery, Germany is 
trie robably one of the greatest consumers of mechanical rub- 
anc) ber goods. Besides, the mechanical rubber goods industry 
tion "| has shown remarkable progress, especially in rubber hose. 
loc Germany is at the present time the second largest producer 
. | and exporter of rubber hose in the world, all of which has 
4 |) been acquired within the past few years. 
Most of the finished product is manufactured in north 
| south Germany, and the Rhineland. Berlin, Hamburg, 
'rankfort and Cologne are the most prominent distributing 
enters. Continental Caoutchouc & Gutta Percha Company, 
~ Hanover, with its several other controlling factories is 
ads most potential producer. 
it 


Canada An Important Producer 


Canada, rapidly reducing the lead of the parent country 
ee! is an exporter of rubber products, is now an important 
on- | manufacturer, consumer, and exporter of mechanical rubber 
The value of the production for 1928, the latest 

lable year, was around $5,453,900 — an increase over 
he previous year. 


ods. 


7 The principal Canadian manufacturers are Dominion, 
©) Goodyear, Firestone, and Goodrich, all of which are sub- 
liaries of United States companies. Although Canada 
looked upon as an important world supplier for belting, 
hose, and other mechanical rubber goods, the local industry 
not developed so extensively as to insure complete self- 
ificiency. The United States still sends considerable 
quantities of mechanical rubber goods to Canada, in fact 
fter the United Kingdom, Canada is our best outlet. 


+5 Production Comparatively Large in Czechoslovakia 


Czechoslovakia, which inherited the major portion of 
“| the rubber industry of the former Austro-Hungarian Em- 


A 


pire, has a comparatively large production of mechanical 
rubber goods. At present such goods are produced by six 
important concerns, namely Semperit, Matador, Kudrnac, 
Optimit, Veritas, and Hacknauf. 

Up until the first of 1930, the foregoing companies were 

united in a cartel through which prices were stabilized. 
3ecause some of the members broke their agreement, the 
cartel was liquidated and since then the two strongest firms 
—Semperit and Kudrnac—have been engaged in a price war 
and have forced prices down to a point which is said 
to be below the cost of production. Prices were so low 
and are changing so rapidly that for the past two months 
practically all foreign competition has been shut out. 

It is reported that negotiations are now under way to 
end the price war and to establish a general sales or control 
office which will attempt to fix sales quotas for the domestic 
manufacturers and to stabilize prices. 

Despite the eternal state of affairs within the industry 
and the general depressed economic conditions through 
which the world is passing, Czechoslovak manufacturers 
are finding increased outlets for their mechanical rubber 
goods, as revealed by the latest 1930 statistics. 


Austrian Industry Makes Gains 


The Austrian industry is centered in the Semperit com- 
pany which controls the entire capital stock of the two most 
important rubber concerns in the country. The domestic 
output of mechanical rubber goods comprises approximately 
one-third of the total annual volume of rubber goods pro- 
duced. During the last few years the advanced production 
of mechanical rubber goods was caused by an increase of 
activity in most Austrian industries, but recently Austria, 





Rubber Transmission Belting in Service at the 
Krupp Works, Germany 


































































Exports of Mechanical Rubber Goods 
by Principal Countries 


1927 1928 1929 
Country of Origin V alue V alue Value 
United States $7,225,207 $7,225,263 $8,251,624 
United Kingdom 3,788,573 4,317,305 i 
Germany 2,451,557 2,739,128 3,221,017 
Canada 757,631 728,108 828,232 
Belgium 293,790 342,857 408,799 
Czechoslovakia 225,730 209,775 160,728 
Norway 362,853 320,499 (4) 
Italy . 159,944 136,417 148,733 
Sweden 52,001 51,777 59,317 
Spain () 139,913 22,854 


‘Not available. 
*Not separately enumerated. 


like the other countries, has suffered from depressed eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Mechanical rubber goods are produced in Hungary and 
are reported to be of good quality. The principal manu- 
facturer is the Hungarian Rubber Goods Factory (Ltd.), 
of Budapest, a portion of whose capital is controlled by the 
Dunlop company of Great Britain. 

The Belgian rubber industry has perhaps shown more 
remarkable progress in recent years than other countries 
and along with this advancement has gone the production 
of mechanical rubber goods. The industry is led by the 
Englebert company of Liege, but two other factories, Jen- 
atzy-Leleux and Soc. Anon. pour le Commerce et L’Indus- 
trie du Caoutchouc, also produce considerable quantities. 

Belgium being regarded as the most highly industrial- 
ized country in the world naturally consumes large volumes 
of mechanical rubber goods. The local industries drew 
chiefly on the home factories, but not insignificant quantities 
are imported. A very good export trade exists in both 
belting and hose. 


Manufacture in Scandinavia 


The manufacture of mechanical rubber goods in Norway 
is concerned chiefly with rubber belting. As the country 
is not highly developed industrially, only a small portion is 
consumed locally and the remainder exported. For the past 
few years the rubber-belting exports have been between 
300,000 and 400,000 pounds annually. 

The Dansk Gummi & Galoschefabrik, the principal rub- 
ber manufacturer in Denmark, is under very able and 
active management. It has recently been reconstructed and 
has enlarged its manufacturing facilities to include rubber 
boots and certain mechanical rubber goods, chiefly belting 
and hose. 

Swedish production of rubber hose and belting is in the 
hands of a few large concerns, that is, Trelleborg Rubber 
Factory at Trelleborg, the Skandinaviska Gummi Aktiebo- 
laget at Viskafors, and Svenska Gummifabriks Aktiebolaget 
at Gislaved 

Far East and Africa 

Japanese manufacturers have reached within the past 
few years a high degree of success in their production of 
rubber manufacture, including mechanical rubber goods. 
Large quantities which go to supply the requirements of 
the many industries within the Empire are turned out 
yearly. The export trade in this class is not developed to 
the extent of tires and footwear, although exports to ad- 
jacent markets are far from nil. Among the companies 
which manufacture such products are Dunlop, Mitatsuchi, 
Settsu, Tokyo Rubber Industrial Company, and Meiji. 

Although the production of rubber goods in Australia, 
especially tires, has obtained a high state of efficiency, the 
production of mechanical rubber goods has not reached the 
stage when the country. can be wholly dependent on its 


own production. 
consumption is still supplied by foreign manufacturers. 


The Union of South Africa with its extensive mining : 


operations was formerly one of the best outlets for mechan- 
ical rubber goods, until the South African Rubber Mfg. Co 
was established and began the production of belting ad 
other mechanical rubber goods upon a large scale. Toe 
local concerns favor the domestic factory and have thus re- 
duced the importance of South Africa as a principal market 
for mechanical rubber goods. 

More than a year ago it was reported that the Leyla:d 
& Birmingham Rubber Company, of Great Britain, had 
acquired a controlling interest in the South African com- 
pany. 


turers. 
Production in South America 

The manufacture of mechanical rubber goods is only 
slightly developed in the South American continent. Brazil 
produces the better portion of the local consumption of 
rubber hose, but the country is still dependent upon outside 
sources for the remaining rubber products of a technical 
nature. Chile is practically negligible as a producer. Ar- 
gentina is the foremost manufacturer. 

During the World War, when the principal rubber man- 
ufacturing countries were engaged in the production of war 
materials, the Argentine manufacturers were able to build 
up an attractive domestic trade. Principal mong these 
local producers was the India Rubber, Gutta Percha & 
Telegraph Works Company (Ltd.), a subsidiary of the 
British concern. It was found necessary to increase the 
works to such an extent that it was able to produce almost 
every class of mechanical rubber goods. Since the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, however, the domestic production has 
suffered from the competition of the imported product. 

If the plans materialize for the production of automobile 
tires in Argentine by several of the larger and well known 
international rubber companies, it is only reasonable to be- 
lieve that the production of mechanical rubber goods on a 
large scale will follow. 


I. R. I. to Visit U. S. in 1932 


N invitation extended by the Rubber Division of the 
American Chemical Society to attend its autumn 
meeting on September 5, 1932, has been accepted on 

behalf of the members of the Institution of the Rubber 
Industry, London. 

The Rubber Division is most anxious that the visit 
should be a success, and hopes that the members of the 
Institution attending will contribute to the program of 
papers and will take part in the discussions at the confer 
ence. Arrangements are to be made to enable the party 
to inspect rubber factories during the course of the tour. 

The council of the Institution of the Rubber Industry 
has appointed a sub-committee, consisting of Dr. S. S 
Pickles, Dr. D. F. Twiss, B. D. Porritt, and Dr. P 
Schidrowitz, to make arrangements for this visit, and pre 
liminary arrangements have already been made. 








Plantations Pay Stock Dividends 


It would seem that financing of a new order is called 
for if individual plantation undertakings are safely t 
weather the present crisis in the rubber industry. A 
precedent has just been set by two well-known ventures, 
and it is almost certain to be followed by others in similar 
circumstances. The Anglo-Java Rubber & Produce Co 
and the Laras (Sumatra) Rubber Estates are asking their 
debenture holders to accept for the next two half-vearl; 
payments eight per cent, cumulative preference shares of 


2s. each, instead of at the rate of 7 per cent annually. 
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The principal portion of the domestic 


Consequently, the local industry has been strength- § 
ened and is more able to compete with foreign manutfac- J 
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| Rubber Chemists in Session 


at CINCINNATI MEETING 


! Though Attendance Was Not as High as 


Usual, Number Was Satisfactory Consid- 
ering Condition of Industry — Twelve 


Interesting Papers Presented. 


HE meeting of the Rubber Division, A. C. S., held 

in the library of the University of Cincinnati, Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio, on September 10th and 11th in con- 
ction with the 80th meeting of the Society, was attended 
by 150 members and guests. This number was in excess 
f expectations in view of the curtailment of activities of 
the rubber industry in general. 

That the meeting was successful is indicated by the char- 
icter of the twelve papers which were presented (for ab- 
tracts, see THE Rupser Ace, September 10, 1930, issue) 
ind the discussion which followed each paper. There ap- 
peared to be more comment on these papers than at any 
previous meeting of the Division which can be accounted 
for by the fact that every paper was reviewed by a com- 
mittee several weeks before the meeting. The reviewers 
naturally led the discussion with the result that other mem- 
bers were inclined to ask questions and add their thoughts 
to those of the various authors. It is to be hoped that dis- 
cussions on all future papers will be as plentiful and helpful 
as those of the recent meeting. 

Following the reading of the papers on Thursday morn- 
ing, September 11th, Dr. A. A. Somerville, chairman of the 
Physical Testing Committee, submitted his report on the 
work of the committee in the rating of laboratories. It was 
brought out in this report that although 250 laboratories 
were addressed, only fourteen asked for a rating, nine of 
which were from rubber goods manufacturers, one re- 
clamer, two chemical supply houses, and two automobile 
manufacturers. The average rating of these fourteen lab- 
oratories was 51% toward compliance with the committee’s 
lentative Standard Procedure. The full report appears 
n the next page. 

The secretary-treasurer read the financial report which 
showed that there was a balance of $1,208.94 in the treasury 
with which to meet the expenses of the printing of the 
next issue of Rubber Chemistry and Technology, as well 
is other expenses up to the end of the year. The report 
ilso covered the membership of the Division, showing that 
he total membership was 609 after one hundred and forty- 
seven 1929 members had been dropped. The complete 

port appears elsewhere on this page. 

No new business was brought up and the meeting pro- 
ceeded with the election of new officers for the coming 
year. H. A. Winkelmann, (Palmer Gas Products Corp.), 
was elected chairman to succeed Stanley Krall, and E. R. 
Bridgwater, (Du Pont), was elected vice-chairman suc- 
ceeding Mr. Winkelmann. Dr. H. E. Simmons was re- 





NEW OFFICERS 


Rubber Division, A. C. S. 
(1930-1931) 
Chairman: H. A. Winkelmann (Palmer Gas Prod.) 
Vice Chairman: E. R. Bridgwater (duPont) 
Secretary-Treasurer: H. E. Simmons (Akron 
Univ.) 
Sergeant-at-Arms: Edward Nahm (Naugatuck) 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
N. G. Madge (U. S. Rubber) 

T. K. Hinshaw (Goodyear) 

H. F. Palmer (Xylos) 

D. J. Beaver (General Atlas) 
Stanley Krall (Fisk) 











elected secretary-treasurer and Edward Nahm (Nauga- 
tuck), was elected Sergeant-at-Arms, succeeding Mr. 
sridgwater. A complete list of new officers including the 
executive committee is given above. 

On Wednesday evening, the dinner of the Rubber Di- 
vision was held in the ballroom of the Hotel Gibson with 


REPORT OF SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Rubber Division, A. C. S. 
(Cincinnati, Sept. 11, 1930) 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


Balance in Bank at Atlanta Meeting April 9, 
hE Ee Ei ED AMEE: eet $1579.39 


Dwes and Subscriptions ... i... 2... ccsacess 280.17 
$1859.56 
Expenditures 
Expenses of Secretary to the Atlanta 
I or 5 Bes ae 6 cing Nene a'y alae BAe a 83.50 
wemmneragc SePCHS on... ccsccecccscece 90.00 
India Rubber World — Reprints .......... 88.66 
Palmerton Publishing Company — Reprints 49.52 
Mack Printing Company ................ 10.46 
Ben Franklin Printing Co. .............. 13.75 
University of Akron — Postage, Telegrams 
SE WD gs ov ic ce ceesbertavcte 23.36 
ONES (oe pk o's dbs nice de are Te 287.29 
DET 3c ide nulh oh dmhand teed thdinbe bus 4.00 
Correction of 8c — foreign checks and 
eee eee .08 
Total Expenses 650.62 650.62 
Balance on Hand .... $1208.94 
MEMBERSHIP REPOR1 
Number of Members .................. . 401 
Number of Associate Members .................. 107 
I oe sci cctv setae ascdbas 72 
SENS END deco ence encreavcs 29 
Total Membership .......... 609 
Number of members in 1929 that dropped their membership .. 137 
Number of subscriptions in 1929 not renewed in 1930 .. 10 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Stmmons, Sec.-Treas. 
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REPORT OF PHYSICAL TESTING COMMITTEE 
Rubber Division, A. C. S. 


(Cincinnati, Sept. 11, 1930) 


At a meeting of the Committee held prior to the last meeting ot 
the Rubber Division six months ago, it was considered desirable that 
laboratoriés should be made acquainted with the 
‘Outline of Tentative Standard Laboratory Procedure for the 
Preparation and Physical Testing of Rubber Samples,” and that 
laboratories should be rated in order that they might know how well 
they with the Standard Laboratory 
Procedure, more closely with that 
yrocedure 
The Committee is not being financially supported by the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association this year. Accordingly, the three chemi- 
cal supply companies represented on the Committee volunteered the 
services of several of their men to rate laboratories wherever they 
The Secretary of the Rubber Division ad 
about two hundred and fifty rubber 
Requests were received from 
Nine of these were from 


rubber testing 


complying 
aged to contorm 


are equipped tor 
and encour 


were invited to do so 
dressed a circular letter to 
testing laboratories on this subject 
asking for rating. 


fourteen laboratories 


rubber goods manufacturers; one reclaimer, two chemical suppliers 
and two automobile manutacturers 
It would appear that there is no great demand for a rating ol 


laboratories he ’ 
It might be added that the fourteen laboratories visited received 
rating of 51% toward compliance with the Tentative 


an average a 
been done by the Com 


Standard Procedure. No other work has 
mittee during the past six months. 
Rest thully submitted, 
\. A. SomervILLe, Chairman 


TUPLE Wi iit 


Bill Whitcomb as toastmastet After the well-served dinner 
during which several songs were sung by the members, the 
toastmaster introduced Charles L. Parsons, secretary of the 
American Chemical Society, and Dr. H. E. Howe, editor 
of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, who spoke very 
briefly. The main features of the evening consisted of 
music and songs by members of the WLW radio station 
with announcer William Brown as master of ceremonies 
This feature was well received by the audience, and the 
entertainment committee, consisting of C. W. Sanderson, 
chairman, W. H. Juve, and Harold Gray, are to be con- 
gratulated on the success of the evening. Souvenirs at the 
dinner on the part of suppliers consisted of an old-fashioned 
New England cigar lighter, donated by Godfrey L. Cabot, 
Inc.; a set of four rubber coasters, donated by General 
Atlas Carbon Company ; and a set of playing cards donated 
by Rubber Service Laboratories Company and Federal 
Color Laboratories, Inc. 

The next four meetings of the American Chemical So- 
ciety are scheduled as follows: Spring, 1931, Indianapolis ; 
Fall, 1931, Chautauqua, New York; Spring, 1932, New 
Orleans; Fall, 1932, Denver. There is still some doubt 
as to whether the Fall, 1931, meeting will be held at Chau- 
tauqua but an official announcement may be expected from 
the Society very shortly 

Rubber Acreage in Siam 
HE official figures of the acreage planted to rubber 
in Siam, as supplied by the Siamese Ministry of 
Lands and Agriculture, show a progressive increase 
yearly since 1925. Over half of the total acreage is still 
immature. The official statistics are as follows: 


Acreage and Yield of Rubber Plantings in Siam 


Total Mature Yield per 
Rubber Rubber Acre 
(Acres) (Acres) (Average) 
1925 85,259 57,473 150 
1926 101,630 64,979 178 
1927 153,005 88,256 249 
1928 198,497 99,949 250 
1929 302,836 121,023 221 
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Beharrell Award for 1930 


HE Beharrell Prize of five pounds will be awardec 
through the Council of the Institution of the Rubbe- 
Industry, London, for the year 1930 for an essay 
dealing with “Methods of Costing in the Rubber Manufac- 
turing Industry,” which in the opinion of the Council is 
considered the best and which is submitted by a member f 
of the rubber industry, not necessarily of British nationality } - 
or a member of the Institution of the Rubber Industry. ; R 
There is no restriction as to age or position in the ir 
dustry. The length of the essay should not exceed 5,000 f 
words and must be accompanied by a brief summary n 
exceeding 200 words. The essay should be of such a nature | 
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that it will stimulate interest not only amongst cost account- | 
ants, but also amongst those connected with the sales, prc d 
duction and technical aspects of the rubber manufacturin 
industry. i 
The essay must be submitted under a nom de plume, th ) 1 
actual name and address of the author being enclosed in 
sealed envelope addressed to the secretary of the Institu- § 
tion of the Rubber Industry. The identity of each autho 
will be treated as strictly private and confidential until th: 
award has been decided. VW 
Essays in connection with the 1930 award of the priz 
must reach the offices of the Institution of the Rubber In — 
dustry, Faraday House, 10, Charing Cross Road, London es 
W. C., not later than 31st December, 1930. Essays sen’ 7” 
from overseas may, however, be received up to the 21st o! 
January, 1931. pe 
CuSsM 
Bentonite vith 
NEW natural colloidal clay is being offered to J 
0A ine rubber manufacturing industry, under the § > 
trade name of “Bentonite,” by Hammill and § : 
Gillespie, Inc., 225 Broadway, New York City. that 
Most any aluminum silicate ground sufficiently fine, dry, § 'S P' 
and with aluminum content as high as possible, and th eign 
silica preferably low, may be employed as a filler and re ” v 
isse 


enforcing agent in rubber mixes, but true colloidal clay an: a 
its distinctive advantages are less generally known. rer 

Bentonite is a form of hydrous aluminum silicate wit! 
peculiar properties of swelling and absorbing water to th: 
extent of about 400 per cent by weight of water, its volum: 
increasing about twelve times. It is recommended for latex 
and other rubber dispersions to the extent of 10/15 pe: 
cent. 

C. P. colloidal clay is specially purified English chin: 
clay, resulting in an inpalpable white powder of pharma 
ceutical purity. Approximately only 25 per cent of th 
original weight of clay is recovered by the special process 
used in its refining to a 99.8 per cent clay substance. Th« 
cost of this limits its use to high-class stocks as a whit 
reinforcing agent comparable with carbon black in dar! 
stocks, and as a dusting colloid to absorb bloom: improve 
color, life, and aging qualities of acid cured goods. 


earn 
izatl 





KUNHARDT’S “FUTURE OF RUBBER” yi 


+ OPIES of Lt.-Colonel J. C. G. Kunhardt’s very interest- 
ing booklet on “The Future of Rubber,” extensively 
reviewed recently both here and abroad, are now available in 
this country through THE RUBBER AGE. The booklet is 
published by the Rubber Shareholders Section of the Institu- 
tion of the Rubber Industry, London, and is a comprehensive 
survey of present conditions surrounding the plantation I 
industry and concludes with a broad and authoritative view | t 
of the possible situation in the future. The book is interest- | 
ing reading for all those associated with the industry. Sent ; 
postpaid upon receipt of 65 cents (stamps or currency) by 
ng RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York 7 
ity, N. Y. 0 
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Diagnosing the Ills 


of the 


RUBBER INDUSTRY 


\n Interview With William O’Neil, Presi- 
dent, General Tire and Rubber Company, 
in Which He Tells Why Failure and Dis- 


tress Has Come to the Tire Trade. 


HAT spells success in the tire industry? Does suc- 
cessful tire manufacturing mean, necessarily, a huge 
annual volume of production? Is the truest success 

iys associated with immense plants with hundreds of 
res of floor space? Does an impressive “front’’ always 
licate the greatest proportionate profit? 

“No!” says William O’Neil, president of the General 
ire & Rubber Company, in an interview, in which he dis- 
usses various phases of the present deplorable situation 
vithin the industry. 

“To succeed in the tire industry, don’t take foolish busi- 
ss,’ is the advice that Mr. O’Neil gives. 

[hat he speaks with authority is evidenced by the fact 

that the General Tire and Rubber Company, of which he 

s president, is one of the few rubber companies which has 

ever failed since its organization, to pay regular dividends 
cash on both classes of its stock. This company’s tangible 
ssets behind each share of its common stock are nearly 
ree times as great as those of the next company to it. Its 
earnings per share of common stock on the basis of capital- 
ation are larger and its inventory in comparison with its 
is lower than any of the other major rubber compan- 


Past Mistakes of the Industry 


We have tried to avoid the mistakes that some other 
manufacturers have made,” Mr. O’Neil said. “Among 
mistakes are: underestimating the ability of your 
petitor; figuring mill-door costs and not final costs; 
ng the factory production ticket force the sales depart- 
increasing the number of outlets, which raises the 
of selling but does not increase the demand; taking 
seeking outlets for merchandise that interfere with 
outlets; giving unfair advantage in the way of 
ial prices to certain new retail outlets which destroys 
profit in the business of present outlets; letting the 
er write his own price ticket; being too greedy for 
me; taking contracts that obligate only the seller 
the buyer; setting up impossible sales quotas and thet 
nizing and spending money trying to attain them.” 
[t is not enough, Mr. O’Neil admitted, merely to recog- 
e unprofitable and unsuccessful methods in the tire in 
ry. The aggressive use of constructive and successful 
thods is of at least equal importance, he pointed out. 
“To avoid the mistakes that others have made in the 
industry,” said Mr. O’Neil, “first apply the Golden 
e; don’t give your old customer or your old representa- 
an unfair deal by placing a new prospect in a better 
ition to obtain business by granting him very much 
er prices and different conditions and terms. Listen to 
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WILLIAM O’NEIL 


new schemes of merchandising but remember that buying 
habits do net suddenly change and don’t give unfair advan- 
tage because you see unfair advantage being promised to 
you. If you have built up a successful business on certain 
policies, don’t be too hasty to tear it down because other 
people tell you a story about how efficiently they can op: 
erate. Let them prove it first. 

Unfair Price Advantage 


“Do not give them an unfair price advantage. Always 
play square with the trade that you now have for it has cost 
time and money to build. 

Don’t take foolish business. On the other hand, don’t 
pass up close business even if it shows only a little profit 
when everything is taken into consideration, provided that 
business does not interfere with your regular outlets. 

“Apply this rule on close business—does it compete with 

[s it 


myself? Is it ‘plus business’ or not ‘plus business’ ? 
good business for our agents? 

“Take the matter of plant investment. Let’s consider 
two companies General and one of the other larger 
companies. 

“General has a fixed investment of about $1,500,000 
in its plant. Figuring annual depreciation at 10 per cent 
and interest on the investment at 6 per cent, that makes 16 
per cent on $1,500,000 or $240,000 a year which would be 
figured in merchandising terms as a merchant’s rent. Gen- 
eral’s rent would be less than one per cent of its annual 
business. 

“If the other company has a plant investment of $102,- 
000,000, it must figure its annual rent at about $16,000,000 
which happens to be 6 per cent of its annual business. 
While this other company’s business is not confined to tire 
sales, its other lines compared with other companies making 
those lines, require less of an investment than its tire in- 
dustry. 

“In the past 10 years, General has increased its plant 
investment only 50 per cent but has increased its produc- 
tion, in dollars and cents, 450 per cent, and in units, much 
more than that. Another company, which has doubled its 









64% 
plant investment in that time, has only increased its output 
25 per cent 

“Comparatively low plant investment is one of the 
greatest factors in Henry Ford’s continuing success. Fac- 


tory overhead and extra advertising costs can be eliminated 
cut down but factory investment is with you always. 


“Since the total labor cost in a tire is not more than 12 
per cent of the selling price, a differential of five per cent 
on the selling price, in matter of plant investment alone is 
a decided vivantage 

“Take the steel business, for instance United States 
steel has a quick asset value greater than the price for 
which they stand on the books This is true of any suc- 


cessful company that has been in business for a long time 


“General doe not make any other lines of tires, under 
ther names or other brands. It does not do this as it 
believes that such method letract from the self-respect, 
he sellin he merchandise of its accredited 
‘ le 

“General dor have in its line a tire that sells for 15 

cent less than its regular line. This is the worst kind 
f competition that tire dealer can have—competition 
within his own store.’ 


Rubber ‘Cadavers’ 
gg IF] SIZE rubber m« 


«lels of the human body, to be 


used for instruction purposes in medical schools, is 
the most recent ipplication of rubber to science 
The composite model includes an exact replica of 
every bone muscle and organ of the human system. Small 
rubber model f various parts of the body have been util- 





Rubber Model of the Human Body 
ized previously for purpose study, particularly the ab 
dominal tracts, liver, kidneys, and bladder, but now for the 
first time a complete rubber manikin has been developed. 
It is the work of Loyal Clark, of the Huntington Rubber 
Mills, Portland, Oregon, who has spent several vears in de- 


the point where it is anatomically 


veloping the model 


pertect 
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Danish Rubber Footwear Trade 
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The Danish demand for rubber footwear, which co 
tinued to show a steady expansion during 1929, also fol-j 
lowed an upward trend during the first half of 1930, accord- 
ing to reports of the Department of Commerce. The cc 
sumption of winter footwear and of heavier goods in gen-§ 
eral was relatively low during the 1929-1930 season, owing] 
to prevailing weather conditions, but the loss of this tra 
has been made up by a very material increase in the sale 
of summer rubber footwear, such as canvas rubber-sole 
shoes and the like. 

The American position in the Danish market was w 
maintained during 1929 in all classes, except in rubber] 
gaiters, in which the Danish industry continued to advance 
Competition, however, grew increasingly keen during t 
first half of 1930 and indications at present point to grow- 
ing competition in canvas footwear and lighter rubbe 
boots. 

The Danish consumption of rubber footwear has shown 
a very rapid growth during the last 10 years and has no\ 
reached an estimated yearly value of from 12,000,000 to 
13,000,000 crowns (the crown equals $0.268). Of this§ 
total, 10,000,000 crowns represent imports, while the re 
The domestic products are slow 
dominat 
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is of domestic origin. 
gaining ground but imported footwear as yet 
the market. : 
Denmark is largely a quality sales field, in the case « 
heavier footwear, while in the lighter products—notably 
canvas rubber-soled footwear—the market is about evenly 
divided between the cheaper and the higher and mediur 
priced qualities. The trend appears to be toward the bett 
erades, but in the case of summer goods, the shortness of 
the season tends to favor the cheaper lines ‘ 
The one Danish rubber-footwear factory, Dansk Gum 
& Galoschefabrik, Copenhagen, specializes in the produ 
tion of footwear, markets its products under the trad 
mark, is steadily increasing its production at 
rapidly becoming a major factor in the Danish rubber 
footwear trade [he company is under very able ar 
active management, has recently been reconstructed, a1 
has enlarged its manufacturing facilities to include rubbé 
boots and certain mechanical rubber goods, chiefly belting 
ind hose, in addition to gaiters, rubbers, and canvas rul 
ber footwear already included in its line of products. Thi 
products of the Danish factory are of excellent finish a1 
high quality and the domestic factory on tl 


—n> 


’ 


“Codan,” 


the whole special 
izes in quality. 

The new rubber boots are of excellent appearance and | 
form, somewhat lighter than the average boot used locally 
and are sold at from 8 to 10 per cent below the American 
prices. ‘The new boot has only recently been placed on th 
market and its wearing quality is as yet unknown. : 

The actual volume of footwear production of the Dar | 
unknown but 1 to reach a valt 


ish factory is is estimated 
of between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 crowns a year. TI 
last year’s statement showed an increase in the total turn- 
over from approximately 2,250,000 to 4,400,000 crowns 
Che earnings during 1929 amounted to 933,00 
crowns and net profits to 500,000 crowns. 

The immediate outlook for the Danish rubber footwear 
trade in some respects is somewhat clouded and uncertait 
and is apparently viewed with some concern by the trade 
Competition — especially from the cheap lines, particularly 
from Poland is growing very keen, and at the same tin 
the threat of dumping through irregular channels of trade 
from overburdened domestic markets hangs over the Dan- 
ish market. 


or SS 


LOOKING FOR A JOB? ... There are a number of good 
positions open in rubber factories. Consult Classified Sec- 
tion, this issue, Page 661. 
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By E. P. W. KearsLey 
The Fisk Rubber Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


y RIOR publications are discussed, which explain the ag- 
ing of rubber by the influence of light and air. It is 
shown that, as has been demonstrated by other research 
workers, it is possible to accelerate and magnify this effect 
if rubber under tension is brought into contact with ozone. 
The difficulty encountered heretofore, when attempting to 
obtain comparable results, has been one of obtaining suitable 
and consistent concentrations of ozone for the experiments. 
A method is described which provides favorable condi- 
tions for the conducting of such tests, and it is demon- 
strated that under such conditions constant and comparable 
values are obtainable. 

It is further shown, that these results are of value when 
studying the properties of various compounds, and are espe- 
cially adapted for the evaluation of ozone resistant com- 
pounds. 

Proposals are made for the avoiding of ozone cracking, 
and the necessity of intensive research work in this field and 
the possibility of correlating the results obtained with ozone 


aging with natural aging is emphasized. 





HE progressive deterioration of soft vulcanized rubber, pro- 


eeding independently of actual wear, has always been a source 


Sz 


of annoyance to the trade. Although evidences of such de- 
rioration are varied in character, the many forms may be con- 
eniently classified as surface deterioration and deterioration 
roughout the rubber. 


Surface deterioration, characterized by superficial film formation, 
greatly accelerated when vulcanized rubber is exposed to light, 
urticularly rays of short wave length, but that this function of 
t in the destruction of rubber is indirect in operation was rec- 
nized as early as Burhardt (Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind. 2, 119, 
The agency responsible for the changes which rubber under- 
Ss on exposure to the atmosphere is undoubtedly oxygen, and 
iggested by Spiller (Jour. Chem. Soc. [London] 18, 44, 1865), as 
ir back as 1865. That oxygen is essential for the deterioration of 
rubber has been shown by Fickenday (Kolloid Ztg. 9, 81, 1911), 
nd many others since. The effect of sunlight on either raw or 
ulcanized rubber, is believed by Henri (Caout. et Gutta Percha 7, 
2848, 1909) to be analogous, although Peachy and Leon (Jour. Soc. 
Ind. 37, 56T, 1918) offer the opinion that vulcanized rubber 
xidizes less rapidly than raw rubber. Later investigators have 
rroceeded still further in their conclusions, and Tuttle (The Rubber 
lige, N. Y. 8, 271-2, 1921) 
bility curves of vulcanized rubber exposed to light, that the action 
f the latter is one of oxidation, which when once started proceeds 
rapidly, due to the catalyzing effect of small amounts of oxidized 
rubber so formed. 
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possible, and Whitby (Plantation and Rubber Testing, 1920) and 
van Rossem (India Rubber Journal 48, 172, 1914) are of the opinion 
that oxidation is preceded by certain physical changes. This point 
is further substantiated by the findings of Asano (Jndia Rubber 
Journal 70, 9, 352, 1925), who was able to produce benzol insoluble 
products by exposing raw rubber to the action of ultraviolet 
light, even when the samples were enveloped in inert gas, and con- 
cludes that oxidation is a secondary effect following an individual 
action exerted by the ultraviolet rays themselves. 

An extremely interesting phenomenon associated with the film 
formation already referred to, is the so-called “sun-checking” or 
“sun-cracking” which results from exposing vulcanized rubber under 
tension to the action of sunlight, and probably due to the decreased 
elasticity of the oxidation products constituting the film formation, 
with consequent cracking under the tension present. 

Williams (Jnd. Eng. Chem. 18, 4, 369, 1926) has offered ex- 
perimental evidence indicating the presence of ozone as necessary 
for the production of this cracking, the probability of which was 
previously suggested by Haushalter (Jndia Rubber Journal 70, 20, 
897, 1925), in his publication on the measurement of the effect of 
corona on rubber subjected to high voltages, and Peritor (Gummi 
Ztg. 40, 95, 1925), who goes so far as to suggest the use of ozone as 
a testing agency for rubber deterioration. 

The apparent greater tendency of vulcanized rubber to crack 
under exposure to ozone, when maintained at a definite degree of 
elongation, has been noted by Shepard, Krall and Morris (Jnd. Eng. 

hem. 18, 6, 615, 1926), and Somerville et al (The Age 
[N. Y¥], Dec. 10, 1929), in investigating the effect of aging rubber 
under varying elongations, found that the effect of ozone and sun- 
light were analogous, and emphasized the point that an elongation 
of 5% to 10% of the rubber constituted a critical stretch at which 
maximum cracking resulted on exposure of vulcanized rubber to 
either of these agencies. 


Rubber 


It has been the purpose of the present investigation to expand 
on the reported observations by studying the various factors which 
influence the degree and type of cracking produced on exposing 
vulcanized rubber under tension to the action of ozone, and by sys- 
tematic correlation of the results obtained, to develop a standardized 
technic for the ozone testing of rubber products. 


Apparatus and Method 


A constant source of ozone, as regards concentration and volume, 
is obviously a prime requisite if consistent results are to be obtained, 
and in the choice of apparatus for this work, adequate control of 
the factors governing the rate of ozone generation, i.e., humidity of 
the air supplied to, and temperature of the ozonizing chamber, were 
carefully considered. 

The ozonizer proper is a modification of the apparatus described 
by Smith (Jour. Am. Chem. Soc. 47, 7, 1844, 1925), consisting of 
a Berthelot tube A. (Figure 1.), the inner electrode being formed 
of mercury, and the outer electrode by wrapping the external tube 
with tinfoil and protecting with a thick coat of beeswax. The ten- 
sion between the electrodes (5.000-17,000 V.), is furnished and 
regulated by means of a 0.5 k.v.a. autotransformer, The tempera- 
ture of the ozonizing chamber can be regulated to within 1° C. by 
means of a water bath B. which entirely surrounds the ozonizer. 
The air to the ozonizer is dried by passing through columns of 
calcium chloride E., sulphuric acid F., and glass wool G., and its 
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[he specimens of rubber to be exposed consist of strips 3” x 0.5” 
x 0.1”, on which a longitudinal section 1” in length is accurately 
marked. The strip is laid flat on a board, one end fastened, the 


until the 1” section as- 
sumes the proper proportions, and the opposite end secured. All ob- 
confined to the 1” section, the percentage elongation 
determined 


desired elongation obtained by stretching 


servations were 


of which could be accurately 

The concentration of the ozone being supplied to the exposure 
chamber was constantly checked, the method employed being that 
McDonnel (/nd. Eng. Chem. 18, 2, 135, 1926), in 


ozonized air is bubbled through potassium iodide and 


described by 
the 
starch solutions, to which sodium thiosulphate has been added in 
amount equivalent to a definite and suitable iodine standard. When 
the iodine liberated by the ozone from the potassium iodide solution 
exceeds the reactive limit of the sodium thiosulphate, the starch 
indicator turns blue, and from the time required for the completion 
of the reaction and the volume of ozonized air bubbled through, the 
concentration is determined. Preliminary work indicated a dilution 
of 1; 50,000 to be best comparative purposes after an 
exposure of 30 minutes, and was the dilution adopted for the entire 
work reported in this paper, except of course, where the effect of 
The exposure period 


which 


suited tor 


varying the concentration was being observed 
selected was 30 minutes and was used for all tests. 


Experimental Part 


In studying the effect of fundamental variables, a pure gum stock 
rubber-100. oxide-5, and 
compounding ingredients was investi- 


used composed of sulphur-3, zinc 


Captax 0.5 


was 
The influence of 


.; 


Proper 
desired concentration is accom- 
means of air introduced through 
it is supplied to the testing chamber 





gated on the same stock to which had been added 10, 20 and 3 
volumes on the rubber of carbon black and natur: 
ground whiting. 
A cure just below the optimum was selected as best serving th 
purpose of the work ,and was employed in all cases excepting wher 
the effect of the state of 
term maximum 
purpose of description in this report, 


zinc oxide, 


cure was under observation 
used tor tl 
implies the firs 


The cracking, where 


point in a series of elongations at which the surface « 
the sample under examination was entirely covered wit 


cracks (see Figure 2). 


D All series were allowed 72 hours stretch period befor 


>, exposing them to for reasons which will be dis 


se cussed under the effect of varying the stretch period. 


ozone, 


For the purpose of comparison, all strips were un 


formly stretched to 100% after the exposure period, a1 
the illustrated in this 


at this elongation. 


were photographe 


series paper | 
Effect of Varying Elongation 


The 


activity 


apparent tendency of ozone to exert its greates 
on vulcanized rubber at certain elongations, r« 
was studie 





ported in the literature by several observers, 
by exposing series of various stocks, representing 
stretch from 0 to 100% The 
influence of elongating rubber on its reactio: 
to exposure to ozone to be of a dual nature. First, the greater th: 
elongation employed, the smaller became the dimensions of the in 
dividual cracks, and secondly, the number of cracks resulting fron 
the exposure increased proportionally to the degree of elongation uy 
to a point of maximum cracking, which in the case of a pure gun 
stock occurred at 10% elongation. 

The elongation of maximum cracking, or 
varied for different types of stocks, a point also observed by Kelly 
Taylor and Jones (/nd. Eng. Chem. 20, 3, 296, 1928), in connectior 


range of results ol 


indicated the 


tained 


with their study of sunlight aging and will be referred to again 


under the effect of compounding. 


Effect of Varying Stretch Period Before Exposure 


Early in this work, it became apparent that the stretch period t 
which a stock was subjected before its exposure to ozone, had a 
marked influence in determining the degree of elongation at whic! 
maximum cracking was produced. When a series of progressive 
elongations of rubber stock was given increasing periods of stretch 
from 1 minute to 120 hours, before exposure, the point of maximun 
cracking evidenced a decided shift in the direction of higher elonga- 


tion. This was particularly noticeable in the instance a highly 
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pounded stock, and quite slight in the case of pure gum stock. 
Indications were that this shift is proportional to the duration 
the stretch period up to 72 hours, at which time equilibrium was 
blished regardless of the extent of the compounding. Figure 3). 
[his observation substantiates the findings of Haushalter, Jones 
Schade (/nd. Eng. Chem. 20, 3, 300, 1928) that the degree of 
king obtained is dependent on the stresses existing in a stock 
er than its elongation, all other conditions being equal. In- 
ising the duration of the stretch period correspondingly increases 
permanent set, resulting in decreased tension existing although 
elongation may remain the same, a point also noted by Balazo 
iummi Ztg. 43, 708, 710). This decrease in tension, termed “ten- 

loss” by Ariano (Jl Nuovo Cimento, March, 1929), continues 
| equilibrium is established, when the stresses existing at an 
trary elongation correspond to those which existed originally 
. lower elongation. Hence, if 15% represents the critical elonga- 
1 when a sample is exposed immediately after stretch this point 
have shifted to a decidedly higher elongation when subjected to 
hours under tension before exposure. 


Effect of Ozone Concentration and Duration of Exposure 


Exposing a series of rubber compounds to the action of different 
entrations of ozone, under varying degrees of stretch, showed 
the type and number of cracks produced at a given elongation, 


Exposure 
hr 1 hr. 2 hr. 





Figure 4 


not materially affected by the concentration used. The in- 
sity of the individual cracks was, however, greatly increased 
ortional to the concentration of ozone, and the length of expo- 
required for the production of a given degree of cracking was 
respondingly reduced. 
ncreasing the exposure period, the concentration of the ozone 


ining the same, gave similar results (Figure 4). 


Effect of State of Cure 

or the purpose of investigating the role played by the state of 
existing in a stock, in its susceptibility to cracking on exposure 
one, a series representing a range of cures from zero to a de- 
d overcure was tested at a predetermined elongation critical 
the stock 
Che results 


used 

obtained indicated that overcure when compared 
1 the proper cure, had little influence on the extent of cracking 
There did exist, however, a slight tendency to greater 
nsity of cracking in the overcured samples, which is in agree 
nt with the Krahl (Kautschuk 159-60, 180-3, 1927). 
Undercured samples exhibited less cracking, especially as the 
j This is probably due to the 
with consequent 


luced. 
findings of 


was approached. 
the lower cures, 


te of no cure 
ater mobility which exists in 
reased accommodation to the tension applied resulting in decreased 
rnal stresses and less resistance to the stretch applied being 


eloped, than in higher cures at the same elongation, 


Effect of Temperature 
Comparative tests carried out at increased temperatures, evi- 
slight shift to have taken place in the point of maximum 
lower elongation. Also, the time of exposure 
a given degree of cracking was materially 


ced a 
~king 
esSary to 


toward 


produce 





4 
OO! 


reduced. A series exposed at 160°F. required about half the ex- 
posure necessary to produce similar intensity of cracking at 60°F. 

The observed shift in the critical elongation is undoubtedly due 
to the tendency of vulcanized rubber to contract when subjected to 
increased temperatures (Joule Effect), which according to Williams 
(Ind. Eng. Chem. 21, 9, 872, 1929), increases its resistance to strain, 
thus creating additional stresses. 

It is natural to expect an increased activity of the ozone at 
higher temperatures, but no doubt the reaction is accelerated by the 
more receptive surface which results from the depolymerization 
products formed. 

Freezing vulcanized rubber, as was anticipated, produced an 
effect directly opposite to that obtained by heating. Series of elonga- 
tions of both pure gum and compounded stocks, when embedded in 
COs snow, with one surface only exposed, for half an hour before 
and during the ozone test period, gave no indication of cracking 
even after several hours’ exposure to increased concentrations of 
ozone. On allowing such samples to return to room temperature, 
however, and again exposing them, cracking resulted in a normal 
manner except that the critical elongation shifted to a slightly 
higher position in the series. Similar treatment of stocks at some- 
what higher temperatures but below 0°C., while not entirely elimi- 
nating ozone cracking showed the latter to have been retarded con- 
siderably, a decided influence being exerted on the critical elonga- 
tion, which experienced a progressive shift in the direction of higher 
elongation commensurate with the degree of cold at which the test 
was conducted. 

Effect of Humidity 

Conducting tests at varying degrees of humidity had no notice- 
able effect on the results obtained. Neither the type nor the in- 
tensity of the cracks produced were effected to a visible extent, and 
the critical elongation remained constant. It is quite probable, 
however, that the conditions reported by the Physical Testing Coim- 
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mittee of the Rubber Division, A. C. S. (Jnd. Eng. Chem. 20, 11, 
1245, 1928), regarding the effect of humidity changes on the physical 
properties of vulcanized rubber, maintain for this method of aging 
although external manifestations were too slight to be observed. 


Effect of Compounding 

As mentioned earlier in this paper, the critical elongation of any 
stock depends on the tension present, and to what extent this tension 
exceeds the breaking stress of the superficial film produced by the 
This tension is governed by the stretch applied 
and the permanent set of the stock. Since varying amount of com- 
pounding ingredients has been shown by North (Jndia Rubber 
World 63, 98, 1920) to materially affect the permanent set, it is 


exposure to ozone. 





hould also influence the critical elonga- 
accuracy of this assumption was dem- 
of ozone on three stocks containing 
Comparison of 


natural that such 
tion of 


onstrated by 


a rubber stock Dh 
observing the effect 
lun oxide, respectively. 
d showed a considerable shift in the critical elong- 
n of increased stretch, and proportional 


For 10 volumes of filler the 


10, 20 and 30 vi 
the results obtain 
ation to occur im the directi 


to the loading of le employed, 


critical elongation wa ated at 15% stretch, which point had 
shifted to 20% when the zinc oxide was increased to 20 volumes, 
with a further shift t 0% stretch when 30 volumes of the filler 
‘ used (1 : 

Vogret and Eva Eng. Chem. 15, 1015, 1923), in studying 
the effect fillers on the properties of rubber stocks, classified 
them into two g1 depending on whether they were productive 

isotropK r amsotré il characteristics, when the stocks 

to which they wer rated were tested in different directions. 
( nsidering these class¢ eparately, they found that the smaller the 
irticle size the greater was the permanent set when the same 
lume loading wa f ed [lo demonstrate the application of 
t hservation as a determinant of the critical elongation in the 
ne test fr er st three stocks containing 10, 20 and 
() lume n the rubber of whiting, zinc oxide and carbon black 
vere ( ed é t These ingredients represent a 
de rang oarticle size, being approximately 5.0y, 0.5, and 
O.ly, respectively As it was impossible to adequately illustrate Dy 
' itive results obtained, they are 
ffer ate 
Critical Elongation 
10 20 30 
Particle Volumes Volumes Volumes 
Filler Size Loading Loading Loading 
Whit , 10% 12% 15% 
Zinc U iT 15 20° 30% 
{ | I , 20% 35% 50% 

It will be t particle size of the filler decreases, 
t] elongation at wv maximum cracking occurs is increased 
rl effect ma the basis of permanent set, whicl 

rea pr t tota urface area of the filler parti les. 

erts a rré i effect on the tension produced 
by elongation to a n stret requiring the degree of elongation 

¢ ir t 1 ite tension ft be increased 
‘ ' t f 

Discussion 
e vi t t the film produced by ozone < 
tiv ice ippare! ffers the best « 
it rt i ciated with it As con 

pare vit t } xt yw breaking stress 

th the t that ition of 5 to 10 in the 
t er, hei rt m exceeding t reaking 
tr At tl point cr g of the film proceeds until the tension 

reduced | t it umber cracks produced 
; init 1 den t tent t which the tension present 
exceeds the breakir t 1 is well illustrated by the 
esults obtained ition of the rubber during 
exposure t t I ration, where the ten 1 

ghtly exceeds the ( t the number of cra appearing 
vere tew, while in t tion which greatly excessive 
te @ de » heca am 6 1s to. it 

me case ice of the rubber 

i re bse t tude the lividua rach 
vhet nsidered ft t t btained using increasing concen 
trat f é t ed by the thickness of the 

rmed. Of t tigated, high concentrations of 

eased tet tu iring exposure, and increased expo 

ire periods, al expected to increase the thickness 

at the re t ex! ited a marked fluc e ( the 

dimensions of the ind il cracl being enlarged in each casé It 

quite int it ntroduction of carbon black 

nto a rubber mpound produc similar, even if I pronounced 

effect. No explanation of this point is offered, but the high absorp- 
tive capacity of the carbon black suggests a possible solution 

The close relationship between the tension present in the rubber 
und the degree of cracking developed superficially by ozone, obvi- 


that conditions 


ously productive of stress-strain changes 
will indirectly control the extent of cracking exhibited by any one 


implies 
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stock. The variations observed when the duration of the stretc 
period before exposure is increased, must, therefore, be explained a 
resulting from the changes taking place in the stress-strain rela 
tionship during the stretch. Such changes will cease when equilil 
rium has been established between the plastic and elastic propertic 
of the rubber, which for all stocks studied up to an elongation 
100%, a stretch period of 72 hours proved sufficient. 

The influence of fillers has an important bearing on the numbe 
of cracks per unit area that will be produced at a given elongatio: 
[hat the stress-strain relationship of a rubber stock is considerab 
affected by the particle size and extent of loading has been show: 
and the application of this effect in compounding may offer a ne 
point of attack on the problem of retarding ozone cracking. Wh« 
the range of stretch to which rubber is likely to be subjected duri: 
service is known, it seems quite possible that by proper compoun 
ing the tension that will be developed by the rubber within tl 
range of stretch so determined, could be controlled so as to assur 
a minimum if not complete elimination of cracking during its subs 
quent exposure during service to atmospheric conditions. Since +l 
paraffin treatment of rubber as a protective measure against oxid: 
tion was patented by Kreusler and Budde (D. R. P. 18, 740, Aus 
26, 1881), it has been customary to combat the problem of surfa 
by virtue of the 
amount « 
tection ma 


cracking by the introduction of ingredients, which 


tendency to bloom out to the surface afford a certain 


protection to the rubber. Experience indicates such pr: 


be quite temporary, and products so treated when placed in servi 


likely to cause the rubber surface to be robbed of its protecti 
oating, by abrasion or otherwise, show the efficiency of this 
edure to decrease rapidly. 

The retarding of cracking by control of the tension developed 


1 specified elongation through the medium of suitable compoundi: 


aut! 


+ 


and when possible, should be permanent, which point the 
onsiders of sufficient importance to merit further investigati 
Preliminary studies along this line have been quite encouraging a1 
idditional observations are contemplated. 

yurse of the 


d to influen 


results obtained in the c 
that when the factors which te 
adequately cor 


Summarizing, the 
nvestigation indicate 
tivity of ozone 
and comparable results may be obtained, TI 


on rubber under tension are 


the a 
trolled, consistent 
results are sufficiently significant to evaluate the ne retar 


and the usefulness of the 


tnese 


ing properties individual stocks, variol 


me resisting compounding materials, A new angk attack 
the problem of elimination of ozone cracking has been suggest 
which may be productive of permanent relief Che necessity 
further work along such lines, and the correlation of the result 


btained by this method of aging and that occurring naturally 
phasized, and it is expected that this work will | tinued a 
rte 1 the future 
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New Interest in Rubber Roadways 


] [TH rubber at the equivalent of just r 8 cent 
U“ per pound in London, British industrialists ar 
again. considering the problem of its widespr: 

as road paving. Some time ago the 

Malaya and Ceylon offered the London Count 

Council a continuous supply of rubber at a ! 
wr the construction of rubber roads. Nothing, howev: 
ppened in the matter of that particular offe: 

Five types of rubber paving materials ar v ben 
[.ondon roads at New Bridge 
Holborn; Thurlow Place, 
Borough High Street, and at Actor 
Hitherto its cost has rendered it impracticable for get 
paving use. The experiment at 
cost $20 per foot of road surface, although only a sma 
percentage of that was for actual rubber. The big Nev 
Bridge Street section in central London has been down f 
four years, and is said to have stood the strain of heavy 
24-hours-a-day traffic much more efficiently than wor 
blocks and concrete foundation. ; 
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Compression of Rubber’ 
—Some Experimental Results 


By F. Jacoss 


pression of rubber. Paul Bary in his excellent work on rubber 

(forming part of his series “Colloids in Industry”), which 
eared in 1923, reports a series of experiments by different in- 
tigators, but it would seem that the most complete information 
the subject is that to be found in articles by Pierre Breuil which 
eared in the Le Caoutchouc et la Gutta-Percha in 1905. 
In the India Rubber Journal of Aug. 11, 1928, R. Ariano has 
iewed the experiments of his predecessors and has also given 
me results obtained on molded cylinders, compressed along their 
s of symmetry. The cylinders were compressed up to 45% of 
ir height. These experiments were made on the type mixture: 
ber—100; sulfur—8, and later in order to study the effect of the 
ree of vulcanization on a compound: rubber—100; sulfur—10; 
40, 60 and 80 minutes at 3 kg. steam 


, 8 HE literature of rubber contains very little data on the com- 


ve—2, with cures of 30, 
pressure, 
We refer our readers to this article for the complete details 
vhich consider the mathematical expression of the results. We may 
mark that it indicates data on (1) the changes of volume observed, 
the Joule effect—the volume at first increases during compression 
then tends to diminish, which is the inverse of what happens 
ring extension;—there is also at first heating and then cooling 
en the volume diminishes (2) the variation of the straight 
m—the straight section is such that its product with the height 
remains practically constant, the volume thus remaining constant—; 
the coefficient of Poisson—this coefficient within experimental 
lits varied from 0.55 to 0.68 and was shown to be independent 
the type of mixture ;—(4) the energy absorbed in the deformation 
mathematical expression is given; and (5) the compression of 
nvulcanized rubber and the predominant influence of the tempera- 
duration of these tests. 





re, as well as the 


We thought that the problem had not been settled and that it 
uld be interesting to publish some practical results obtained with 
linary industrial mixtures. 

such a study some years 


We were personally obliged to make 
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ago (1925-1926) because of the lack of precise data on the subject. 


We must add, nevertheless, that M. Marcotte, director of the 
Experimental Laboratory of Bridges and Roadways, published in 
the Génie Civil of Dec. 7, 1929, some results of tests made by him 





” ©Translated from Le Caoutchouc et la Gutta-Percha, Volume 27, No. 317, 
pages 15087-8, July 15, 1930. 


on samples of which he indicates neither the composition nor the 
condition; information so published has nevertheless a certain in- 
terest and we refer our readers to it. 

As far as we are concerned, we measured the compression of 
cubes of rubber (with a side of about 10 cm.) and also some half- 
cubes, 

The results with the half cubes are expressed in the accompany- 
ing table (the cubes were compressed by two plates of a hydraulic 
press which registered at the same time both pressures and defor- 
mation in terms of the distance apart of the plates). 


Rand eng Compres- Sent % Com- 
in ke. mm. sion per €e. pression 
(residual) mm. on 
ao! ss 
half- whole- 
cube cube 
0 98 0 0 0 0 
250 88.5 9.5 5 9.5 7 
500 79 19 10 19.2 15 
750 70 28 15 28.5 23.5 
66 32 20 32.5 32 


1000 


As soon as the load exceeded 750 kg., the test piece commenced 
to buckle, thus vitiating the results to some extent. It should be 
mentioned here that the percentages are practically equal when the 


ratio of the dimensions is 


B B 
—=1 or —-—¥%;% 
H H 


The tests were made on a black mixture of the solid tire type. 
Other similar tests were made on a red mixture whose quality was 
intermediate between that of ordinary red inner tubes and the firmer 
quality of red tires. 

We should add that these mixtures were correctly vulcanized, 
though the red mixture was slightly undervulcanized. 

The conditions of vulcanization are in fact essential if one wishes 
to carry out experiments on rubber, and such experiments have 
meaning and significance only if the vulcanization is correct. More- 
over very often in practice if an article is bad or becomes bad it 1s 
necessary to look to vulcanization for the cause. 

The 1926 are still 


condition. 


samples manufactured in in an excellent 
The results of our tests can be summarized in the accompanying 


diagram. 


Z-88-P 


Ht? Rubber Service Laboratories Company, Akron, 

O., have recently brought out accelerator Z-88-P, to 

replace their regular Z-88, which they have been 
manufacturing for a number of years. Z-88-P is an im- 
proved product over Z-88, in that it is a powder and can be 
handled very easily in view of its physical condition in 
weighing and milling operations. This change from lump 
to powder form has been made without affecting in any way 
the flat curing characteristics of the old Z-88. The new 
Z-88-P is claimed to be especially adaptable to use in white 
stocks and works well with organic colors. 





EDITORIAL 


Sir Eric Throws a Bombshell 


the crude rubber situation for a 





() statement o1 


long time has aroused more conflicting comment 


ian Sir Eric Geddes’ pronouncement, made 


stockhold meeting of the Dunlop Rubber 


the ierTs 
said that the objective of all European 


before 


Company, when he 


producers should be t ell at a profit up to 17 cents per 


pound below 


which price Asiatic production 1s discouraged. 


his is decidedly a new note in the crude rubber drama 


from the recent despairing w ils of anguish by the planta- 
tion interests as the recent market levels were falling. 

In contrast to attempts to maintain prices at a level far 
ibove the production cost of the least efficient producers by 


curtailing production or restricting exports, the big Euro- 


pean planters, Sir Eric indicates, should aim at a free 
market in which to set about cutting their production costs 
o low that they will have i profitable field ata compara 
tively narrow price range to themselves. Scientific manage- 
ment and large scale production are counted on to enable 
the European interests to make money on rubber at a price 
it which native growers cannot compete Thus, the native 
production, which | tl far balked all attempts at cur 
tailment. would automatically be greatly curtailed 

Incidentally. it 1s al interesting to note that Sir Eric 
now definitely attributes the great rise in Asiatic holdings 
to the enactment f the Stevenson Restrictior Act, a state- 
ment that must be wormwood to the past protagonists of 
the scheme 

Sir Eric hi 1 tl h appreciation of the value of 
silence, so that when he es the world an opportunity to 
listen to his advice. that nity is never wasted. 

\s a member of the Cabinet, Sir Eric gained a great 
reputation When he left office he was a very important 
figure in British public life Had he so desired, he might 
have retained that positio today He might have been 
speaking at this hou 1 inl\ biects and saving Britain 
in Many economic Crist Sir Eric is a master econ- 
omist. But like one \ he en whose services would 
be invaluable t ‘ the present moment, Sir 
Eric prefers to stick t usiness 

He belongs essenti the type of man of whom 
Swift made tl t B ie sav: “Whoever can 


(OMMENT 


make two ears of corn, or two blades of grass, to grow up 





a spot of ground where only one grew before deserves be 


ter of mankind and does more essential service to his cou - 


try than the whole race of politicians put together.” 





Government Assistance—A Hope 


© meet demands of American trade and industri 
for constructive governmental assistance in eliminat 
ing avoidable waste in domestic merchandising, th 
Department of Commerce has announced a reorganizatio 
and expansion of its domestic trade services. 
The plan of reorganization and enlargement which ha 
now been worked out by Commerce Department officials i1 
dis 
thre 


representatives of manufacturers, 
the 
new technical service units within the 


cooperation with 


tributors and consumers, proposes creation of 


Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

The new units have been designated as the Merchandis 
ing Research Division, the Domestic Regional Division an 
All the work undertake 
by these three divisions will have the general object of 
Indi 
vidual projects will be conducted upon the specific request 
of trades and industries which can demonstrate both a vita 
need for such effort and inability to obtain the desired re 


the Marketing Service Division. 


promoting stability and reducing distributing costs 


sults otherwise 
Here, it would seem, is a possible chance for the rubber 


industry t 


» obtain impartial outside assistance in solving 
some of its problems. It certainly needs all the assistance 


it can get. It has shown itself perfectly incapable of any 
effort itself, the 


which it has set up, have seemed to be equally impotent,- 


sustained within and various agencies 


The rubber industry 
is too important to the country as a whole, as well as t 


witness the Rubber Institute debacle. 


its thousands of investors, to be allowed to get into a state 


of complete chaos and disruption, to say nothing of in 


evitable bankruptcy, condition which looms menacingly, 


as present conditions in the merchandising of rubber prod 
continue At the moment, the industry needs to be 


itselt 


ucts 


saved trom and maybe a government survey, with its 


resulting publicity, can do the trick. 
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(JAX RUBBER OFFICES 
SHIFTED TO CHARLOTTE 


ympletion of arrangements making 
Charlotte, N. C., executive as well as manu- 
ring center of the $15,000,000 annual 
ness of the Ajax and McClaren Rubber 
Companies has been announced by officials 
the McClaren Rubber Company here, 
e company has West 
le Street over the Union Bus Terminal 
will remove its executive department 
m Racine, Wis., to this location, transact- 
all business here beginning October 1. 
Since June 1 the entire production has been 
lled in the Charlotte plant, while busi- 
continued to be 
es in Racine. 
harles G. Miller, who has been in charge 
the factory for the past six years, stated 


leased offices on 


carried on in executive 


the plant is running now at full ca- 
y and is making 1,700 tires each day. 
employs 450 men, working three shifts 


some departments and as many as two in 


departments. 


BALDWIN RUBBER COMPANY 
WILL MAKE BRAKE LINING 


he Baldwin Rubber Company, Pontiac, 
has announced plans to manutacture 
iolded brake lining which it will produce 


A new plant 
ition has been built and machinery is now 
ig installed, the start of operations being 


t the rate of 50,000 feet daily. 


eduled immediately on its readiness. The 


lining engineers of 


was developed by 
Baldwin company 


products of the company 


\mong the chie 


the present time are rubber automobile 
r and running board mats and various 
hanical rubber goods. 


Columbian Carbon Expansion 


Voting trust holders of the 


lumbian Carbon Company, leading carbon 


1 


certincate 
producer, will vote 

rized capital stock from 500,- 
0 shares to 2,000,000 shares. No immedi- 


on a proposed in 


in auth 


additional stock is planned, 
yyed in strength- 


use of the 


it is expected to be empl 


g the company’s position in the natural 
s industry, 
[he Dural Rubber Corporation, Flem- 
ston, N. J., is operating with a night shift. 
he company has doubled the production of 


itomobile and swimming tubes. The con- 
rn will erect a ore story addition to be 
ed for the tube department 


QYUUAU AAU AAU AAO AUTO MULAN Witt HOU 


Akron Rubber Men Are 
Listed in “Who’s Who” 


Two men associated with the rub- 
ber industry of Akron were added to 
those already listed in “Who’s Who 
in America” in the recently issued 


1930-31 volume. The _ distinction 
which was not accorded several of 
Ex-ambassador Gerard’s list of 


American “rulers” was given to Wil- 
liam F. O’Neil, chairman of the board 
of directors and president of the Gen- 
Tire & Rubber Company, and 
to Congressman Francis Seiberling, 
attorney and a director of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company. 
Among Akronites already listed 
among the more than 29,000 distin- 
guished Americans in this biographi- 
cal encyclopaedia are Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, president of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company; Harvey S. Fire- 
Jr., vice-president of the 
Firestone Plantations Company; F. 
\. Seiberling, ‘president of the Seiber- 
ling Rubber Company; P. W. Litch- 
field, president of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company; J. D. Tew, presi- 
dent of the B. F. Goodrich Company ; 
Jacob Pfeiffer, former president of 
the Miller Rubber Company; and C. 
3. Raymond, vice-president of the 
B. F, Goodrich Company. 


eral 


stone, 


HUN ERUPUERENEELETY ENE EDEDYEDOT MEET! | AT 


DEDICATE AKRON SCHOOL 
TO GOODRICH’S MEMORY 


Honoring the founder of the B. F. Good- 
rich Company, pioneer in the rubber indus- 
try, the Board of Education of Akron, next 
month will dedicate the city’s most modern 
public school to the memory of the late Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin Goodrich. The dedica- 
tion comes in the 60th anniversary of the 
founding of the Company. 

Dr. Goodrich was born in Ripley, N. Y., 
November 4, 1841, and died suddenly in 
Manitou Springs, Col., August 3, 1888. 

He was educated privately until the age 
of 17, when he entered the Cleveland Medi- 

ul C graduated from there in 
1860 and practiced medicine in New York 
until the Civil War, when he enlisted as a 
physician. 

Dr. Goodrich was interested in promotion 
of education, and 


Goodrich 


ollege. He 


civic pride employes’ 


welfare. 


STERLING TIRE COMPANY 
IS TO BE REORGANIZED 


After having been in the hands of re- 
ceivers for many months, the Sterling Tire 
Corporation, East Rutherford, N. J., is to 
be reorganized by its bondholders. It is 
understood that the new corporation will be 
known as the Sterling Company and that 
the new president of the firm will be Alex. 
A. Altschuler of Hackensack, with offices 
at 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

Early this year Otto Basten, as receiver, 
applied for permission to continue the busi- 
ness for a period for the benefit of creditors. 
At that time his intermediate report listed 
assets at $620,956 and liabilities at $1,166,- 
338. The Sterling plant occupies a ten-acre 
site along the Erie Railroad and, according 
to the receiver, a conservative estimate of 
the real estate and buildings is $400,000. 
The company was established in 1917, 





GOODRICH CONSTRUCTS 
LARGEST WIND TUNNEL 


The largest and most complete wind tunnel 
of its kind in the United States has just 
been completed and added to the equipment 
of the aeronautic research department of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, President J. D. 
Tew has announced. 

The tunnel will be used to procure definite 
data concering various aeronautical appli- 
ances being developed by Goodrich. It is 
large enough for testing of full sized airplane 
wings. 

Preliminary operation of the tunnel has 
been entirely successful. It was designed 
and constructed by the engineering depart- 
ment of the company. It is possible to con- 
trol temperatures in the device. 


Goodrich Opens Service Plant 


A gala program marked the opening on 
August 9, at Akron, of the large 
station of Goodrich Silvertown, Inc., the ri 
tail division of B. F. Goodrich Company 
The new station is ultra-modern in 
and is equipped with the last word in high- 
speed service equipment. Ten 
operated gasoline pumps keep traffic moving 
rapidly through the station. The larg: 
parking area below the surface level per 
mits of the handling of 50 cars at a time. 
while the court on the upper level 
affords additional room for 40 more cars. 

The new plant will serve as the Akron 
retail store for B. F. Goodrich Company. 


service 


design 


electrically 


service 





















































GOODYEAR TO CONSTRUCT 
LARGEST BLIMP FOR NAVY 


Construction olf the enve pe and control 


urfaces for the largest non-rigid airship in 
America has been started at the Goodyear 
Zeppelin Corporatiot i t fhcials an 
nounced on September 11. The airship will 
be used by the United States Navy in experi 
ments to determine the possibility of using 
fuel gas instead of ga ne as a source of 
motive powt 

Iwo engines 10) horsepower each will 
be 1S¢ l to drive the rait They will be fed 
through fuel lines tror urge bag within 
the envelope 1 wv the gas will be 
carried (3a me he irried as a re 
erve fuel supy 

The envelope unde t tion 1 220 
eet long. 54 feet in diameté ind will con 
tain 320,800 cubic feet of lifting ga The 
ir for the blimp, whi uwccommodate 
a crev ( I t at the 
Naval Aircraft act it | ladel la 

When cor ete | tne I vill be 
ear! tw e the re the Detendet irgest 
of the G 101 d fleet, and one ane 
one i time tre Y the \ y and 
Nav re und t ¢ It vi 
itt i i I t 
hour, engine est te 


FIRESTONE WILL OFFER 
NEW CHANGEOVER FELLOE 


Fir | Cha ver 
Fel for u v oT 
d t ole il pneu 
mat | i hee é re mM 
teel Prod ( 
itsta v tel 
if ’ ' ot 
et permit 
the 1 h pre 
e to ll mad 
e wheel 
| Fire DTI BO 
rin i mt on the n t 
evel I t The 
‘ | “ m 
enable t perat t 
, , re , ] ’ cs tX 
] 1 me< 





KUNHARDT’S “FUTURE OF 
RUBBER” 
YOPIES of Lt.-Colonel J. C. G. 
Kunhardt’s very interesting book- 
let on “The Future of Rubber,” exten- 
sively reviewed recently both here and 
abroad, are now available in this coun- 
try through THE RUBBER AGE 
The booklet is published by the Rubber 
Shareholders Section of the Institution 
of the Rubber Industry, London, and 
is a comprehensive survey of present 
conditions surrounding the plantation 
industry and concludes with a broad 
and authoritative view of the possible 
situation in the future. The book is 
interesting reading for all those asso- 
ciated with the industry. Sent postpaid 
upon receipt of 65 cents (stamps or 
currency) by THE RUBBER AGE, 
250 West 57th Street, New York City, 
N. Y. 





William A. Robbins 


William A. Robbins, superintendent of 
the Industrial Rubber Goods Company, St. 
Joseph, Mich., died on September 11 after 
an illness of six months. He had been asso- 
ciated with the rubber industry for many 


years 


Thomas S. Lindsey 


[Thomas S. Lindsey, vice-president and 
ales manager of the Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Company, died suddenly on the evening of 
September 15 while at the home of friends 
in New York City. His death was ascribed 
to a heart attack, following strain and over- 


1 


in recent weeks, 





work 
Born in ‘Ohio on July 29, 1881, Mr. Lind- 
‘ began his business career with the 
T. S. LINDSEY 
nsylvania Railroad, but since that tim 
is been mainly in the rubber in 
t He vas with the Diamond Rubber 
y until ab 18 years ago, when he 
the Kelly-Springfield rganization 
ier of the New York branch. He 
r k ‘ sal ctivities al was 
noted t vice-presiden As a member 
x ve committec the Tire Mar 
turer Divisiotr e WwW ve in tl 
f the Rubber Ma turers’ As 
I eral service were el it s le il 
Yonker N. n September It with 
il r at All e, O. Surviving are 
wilt Mr Je I ind T chil- 
Ire Thomas, ]r., a student at the Univer 
t Pennsylvy lol t W sleyan 
‘ Na t Smith College und 
Te 
Charles R. Wolf 
R. Wolf, pur sing agent of the 
F, Goodrich Company for 32 years, died 
Septen 10 at Akron, O. He 
vas 60 years « we a had retired from 
i ‘ é four years a 


addition 


\ building 


to its 


permit tor a one-story 
out by the 
Harshaw ‘ompany, Cleveland, O., 
and the company also has plans for a one- 
story unit for foundry service. Each of the 
two proposed structures will cost approx 
imately $30,000, including equipment 


laboratory has been taken 


Chemical ( 


The Rubber A: 
September 25, 19 


DAYTON RUBBER DENIES 
GENERAL MOTORS MERGE 


John A. MacMillan, president of the 


Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Compan 
Dayton, O., has denied current rumors 
business circles to the effect that his orga 
zation has been acquired by the General 
Motors Corporation, He stated, however, 
that for several years there has been a ck 
relationship between Dayton Rubber a 
General Motors, the latter being interest 


a. 


in the production of rubber belts. 

The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Cor 
pany has built a 
the sale of these belts for aut 
refrigerators, as well as f 
purposes. 


considerable business 
mobiles at 
industri 


ry? 7 . . ‘ . 

To Expand Pacific Goodrich 
The Angeles factory of the B. | 
Goodrich Company will be equipped wit 
increased mechanical facilities for the mat 
ufacture of the new puncture-sealing inne 


Goodrich engineers, Tl] 


Los 


tube developed by 
new equipment is to be installed immediatel 
. eral sales 


at cording to F. E. T tus, Pel 
j Rubbe 


manager of the Pacific Goodrich 


Company 


Cyanamid Dividend Passed 
Cyanami 


quarter! 


Directors of the American 
Company this month omitted the 
lividends of 40 


time on the Class A ar 


cents a share due at this 
B common stocks 
Omission of these disbursements stated t 
of th 


depress 


be due to the widespread expansion 
company, coupled with the urrent 


condition of business 


Rubber Stocks Action Mixed 


At the end of the rortnignt C,oody* 
Fisk and Firestone close slightly highe 
vhile Goodrich remained unchanged and | 
‘> Rubber dropped a trifle | wer New 

ere made during the period by Good 
ind Kelly-Springfield common and by U. S 
Firestone and Seiberling preferred. Cl 


es on Ser tember 18 ( 


Last I r 1930 
Sept. 18 Sept High I 
Aetna 814 5 
A jax l 1 214 1 
Amer. Hard Rubber 8] 5¢ 
Dayton “A” B% 3 
Fall 4% R 
Faultless 7 83 
Firestone 20% 19564 a3 1% 19 
do. 6 pfd 69 7 87%, 69 
Fisk 2 % 6% 
do. Ist pfd. 5 2 5 
General 63 13 
do. pfd 1 88 
Goodrich 22% 221% 8 
do. pfd 87 104% 78 
Goodyear 531% 50% 96% 50 
do. Ist pfd. 93 4 102 90 
India 1] 2514 81 
Intercontinental 7% 2% 
Kelly-Springfield 814 BY, 61% 17 
do. 6° pfd 35 89 29 
Lee 1] ‘. 
Mohawk 8 } 16% g 
do. pfd 55 15 
Norwalk 4 Ye 
Pirelli 39% 50% 89%, 
Raybestos-Manhattan . 29% $1 58% 28 
Seiberling — 5% 18% bu 
do. pfd. 78 84% 
U. S. Rubber 18% 19 35 18% 
do. pfd. 86% 88% 638% 36% 
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GE 1 % 
: ames in tne ews , : 
f thee 
npan 
ors se ; 
‘gani- rR. Purcuase, who joined the Good- and other speakers included J. J. Brapy, Leo SCHOENHAIR, pilot of the “Miss Sil 
r - ” . . . - + a - . ” " > e . > y . ” . 
eneral § ...- Tyre & Rubber Company organization special representative from the New York vertown” plane of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
wever, a Volverhampton England, in 1928, has office of the company, and F. T. DuNSTAN, pany, experienced an accident in landing at 
close § cone to Buenos Aires to take up a new posi- divisional manager of the Great Lakes dis- Davenport, la., on September 13 that was 
- and Bion in the Goodyear factory now being con- _ trict. close to being a serious crash. He was un- 
rest 4 ted there. : —— injured, however, and the plane was not 
sir € 
, ; , badly damaged. 
. <4 E. JoHNSON is now representing the Lima 
Loni. H. Naun. who has been representing Cord Sole & Heel Company, Lima, O., in : : : 
$6 cea _ ifs bot! stutect SENATORS Roscoe McCutiocu and Sim- 
Ss the Naugatuck Chemical Company and the Canada, calling upon both manufacturers D. Fi yg ere “+l 
, ; : : : ; ON . FESS gethe ore 
ar Rubber Regenerating Company in the Akron and retail merchants in connection with the nf half - be oes e oak — ~— 
x : S 7 y . ’ : . . : than Nalt 1e representative - 
str territory. including western New York and _§firm’s Gro-Cord soles and other items. Mr . ME Os ¢ 2 ree eaves _ Congress 
= wile of that state, visited the Goodyear-Zeppelin 


western Pennsylvania, had his territory in Johnson has had practical shoe trade experi- 


: : ree Corporation hangar : ane September 
this month to extend to Indiana, ence in both the retail and manufacturing CS Pure ungar and planes on September 


























reased 13 . 
3. At a dinner to the Congressme P 
Michigan, Wisconsin and all western plants branches ; ae “Stet W. 
*h es 1 LITCHFIELD, president of the Goodyear-Zep 
® .< far as Denver Mr. Nahn ts well known . P ‘ ‘ : if” 
Se ye: = call te cnaeiial pelin Corporation and the Goodyear Tire and 
= n this territory, having covered S é pr, . se” ; 4 : . 
J Warp T. VAN ORMAN and ALAN Me Rubber Company, spoke on the subject oi 
with M@ vears CRACKEN, winning pilots of the Goodyear lighter-than-air craft 
man- @ lire & Rubber Company balloon in the re if Z 
inne ‘KER vice-president and general ent international race, received official wel 
7 C. TUCKER, vice-presi “ am ; ra + teeta Chctieiedl “gs Total Lee S. Wooprurr, general sales manager 
; ser of the western Firestone Tire mes at both eveland and Akron o : ? 
het ules manager of the western Firest ‘ “ar ' ' , of the McClaren Rubber Company, who has 
ely, ¢ rs or . an org: atior las re- September 3 and were tendered a phanqdue : . . : an 
pe ps Rubber Company age ion, h ; + ro Clut been with that organization since its incep- 
S2i05 @ turne ; Os ngeles tactory aiter a it the \Kron niversity ub on sep . yer . 
- s turned to the | (Angele A , : on ~ P- tion, has resigned to become vice-president 
DDE ; month absence tember 9. C. W. SeEIBeRLING, president of » anle Biante : . veh 
’ : AI : . the Nani -— and sales manager of the McClaren Tire 
—— the kro ante : Q al .ero- : ae ‘ 
e AK n < apte r ot t we 4 ationa Me ro Company, Los Angeles, Calif.. distributors 
( ( ‘ A. frst vice-president of the iautic Association and vice president of the of McClaren tires in that city 
7 , i ’ ‘ . ‘ . . . 5 . 
F Goodrich , eaten . Seiberling Rubber Company, acted as toast 
1. oodari ompal as return t 
teary eS ine where ister at the banquet ’ 
ron from a trip to Los Angeles, wher« Lee R. Jackson, vice-president in charge 
’ ’ ‘ he » . wl . ¥" kT: > 
imi e inspected the fact f the Pacific Gor - of sales of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
] ric] 17 a Com v ar p a pek with ‘ ; 
erly | Rubber Con pany and — a week wi F. A. SEIBeRLING, president of the Seiber Company, has returned to Akron after a 
me the western sales force he compan . t | siness tri 1e we 
this western sal e of the com ing Rubber Company, was honored at a tW0-month business trip throughout the west 
lara : . - ¢ ‘ lie , 
cks ormal luncheon gathering September 10 at He declared On his return that he was highly 
d te Howarp WRriIG ho has been with the the Portage Country Club, arranged by ‘'™pressed with the business outlook in the 
the | vertising department of the Firestone Tire Eitwoop Rice, head of the Rice Leaders of Western territory. 
i aoe : = te — 
al f & Rubber Company in several midwestern the World Association x 
i ties, will shortly be transferred to Cleve Hersert W. Maxson, of the B. F. Good 
1 O. in the ules department of the rich Company, and S. W. ANnperson, of the 
any C. M. Piper, general sales manager of the \nderson Rubber Company, will act on the 
) isk Rubber Company, has resigned from committee of the Akron Chamber of Com 
LO mn ee ee it organization, and his duties will be taken merce which will greet the 120 representa 
\ Z i ip? ¢ ‘ . . - . * *.% 
‘a td { t of the Goodyear Tyre °YST by H. C. Hanson, manager of manu tives of 21 nations visiting Akron next montl 
, opment ae il ner rin I yrs : . . ° . 
é Rubi ?, : eel "ee icturers’ sales Mr. Piper. who came to is a part of an International Road Congress 
2ubb ompany \ustralia), : S . a . : . : 
I ; Fisk from the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com : 
the author ot in nteresting irticle ol . ' 
ubber Milline” in a recent issue of the ny two years ago, Nas made no announce FREDERICK A. Upperton, who has been 
. 7 ‘ ' be ; nt at hic ni e for the Pretiuire “* : 
a Ba Sees ae ‘ an ruture connected with the Firestone Tyre and Rub 
~ } ~ _ . 
ver Company, Ltd., for many years, returned 
= ; recently from the Far East and will take 
C. Hart mer! ecter t C. C. SLusser, vice-president and factor - faall ames ; oT: 
) he Good 7 & Rubt over full supervision of Firestone sales at 
rs. > oof Sen ompan . nager ot the oodvear ire <« upper 7 , . 
| e Firestone Tir¢ Rubber Compa a sca meee the head office at Brentford, England 
‘ isitor to Akron this month, t wether wit! _ompany, spoke before the members of the 
‘Ff. en -— oe cated witl Akron Real Estate Board at a luncheon , , _ 
: s. Hartma He is now associated wit xe . A . . _ rer K. W. Kerr, manager of footwear sales at 
0 e Gross Manufacturi ¢ Compan San eeting on eptember 6 lis top Vas St. Louis for the United States Rubber Con 
‘ a ~~. Da ‘ es fn Poe 7- : : 
33, ibriel. Cal The Present Busines: tuation and = the pany, has been promoted to the position of 
; Se ae Sa er ; ¢ see 
; Outlook for the Future sales manager of the southern division of 
4 the footwear department 
9 WILLIAM M. Hupson, pilot of the Goo I 
l ear Tire Ww Rubber C mpany airplane left WHILLIAM M McCown NELI pilot ot the tri 
: \kron Airport on Septet . 5 na tou motored plane of the Firestone Tire & Rub 
3 five states take fl = er Company, flew from Akron to Boston 
l ictober 3 to complete Directly thereafter, n three hours and 40 minutes earlv this 
> 11 , +] + ; i+w . 
. e will be sent t ie west coa on a sim mont! He had seven passengers and his 
‘ 1 41 ose enrall _ . oe oq . 7 . 
) ir tour ind on oO t s vill make in pilot. Edward | Quigley, but made an 
21 { 1 — ee ] lar os) - - = 
»t umerable brake d al eel test demo iverage speed of 152 miles an hour, a record 
7 trations r speed for planes of the tvpe 
) 
5 - - 
: C. W. Res, manager of footwear sales for 
7 utlined the fall and winter sales program Frep Crirmer will leave Akron on Sep 
» . - e > ? for 4 TIOS ires “Cc - 
%, efore the annual sales conference of a group tember 26 fo Buen Aires to become gen 
q § 20 salesmen representing the Buffalo dis- eral superintendent of the new Goodvear Footwear 
i trict organization of the United States Rub- Tire & Rubber Company tire factory there 
YY, ber Company’s footwear division. The meet- He was tendered a farewell party on Sep- 
1 : " - é 
. ing was held at the Buffalo Athletic Club, tember 11 at the Goodyear dining hall 
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- Rubber News Around the World : 
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CANADIAN L. T. 5S. COMPANY 
WILL ADOPT NEW NAME 


The Vicero Manufacturing Company, 
Ltd.. has been organized to take over the 
entire business of the Canadian I. T, S. Rub 
ber Company, Ltd., at Toronto, Ont. Orig 
inally incorporated in 1919, this manutac 
turer of heels, soles, molded goods and me 
chanical items, has increased the size of its 


so steadily that a more flexible and 


capital structure was 


b iwsiness 


larwer made necessary 


\ new incorporation was selected as the 


best wa\ of bringing ibout the desired 
change 

The new Viceroy. ympatr it is stated, is 
ibout 90 per cent Canadian owned There 


ire planned no cl anves 


A Traffic Post That Bends 


1 | 
personnel. while 


lanagement or 


i larger ram of pr 


GOODYEAR OF CANADA 
PAYS EXTRA DIVIDEND 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Compa: 
of Canada declared an extra dividend 
2.50, and regular quarterly dividends 
1.25 on the common and $1.75 on the pr: 
ferred, all payable October 1 to stock 
record September 15. 

At this time last year the company d 
clared an extra dividend of $5 on the cor 
mon and in the fall of 1928 an extra div 
dend of $1 was declared. 

In President C. H. Carlisle’s summary 
operating results for the first nine mont! 
of the current it was intimate 
that business has not been as large this year 
as last, but that sales should be regarded a 


A tA 


fiscal year, 





luction 1 heduled 





satisfactory 


when compared with the avail 


able business. 


This is taken to mean that tl 


been 


company 


has 


capturing 


more 


than it 





MANUFAC 


Is ST 


TURE OF TIRES 
ARTED IN POLAND 






a 


», Ss 
ae 


proportion of the trade that has develope 


in Canada. 


While results of operations for the yea’ 
ka aii: settee Halied 17 a which closes September 30th next are n 
his t= Poss ‘ ' pla he city of Munich, Germany, is installing expected to be equal to those of 1928-2‘ 
the first automobil. manufactured ‘rubber mileposts and traffic signals of this when nearly $22 a share was shown earne 
Pol ~ goa Tied Stomil” and type in order to eliminate the serious acci on_ common, and in 1927-28, when near 
vas ma .cture the Centralna Poznat dents that have occurred with posts of con $17 per share was earned, indications a1 
nt Wy ( Sp. Ak crete or iron. The illustration shows clearly that profits will be shown to have been 
P v flexible these new posts are a scale well in excess of the dividends ar 
7 oon :' : ap bonus paid last year which amounted to $ 
pointed t While not Rubber Institution Meetings a 
like ev t to cut int cee 
wee i lence : » small Members of the West of England Section 
eons duct ed later 4S the Institution the Rubber Industry July Golf Ball Imports 
Mer she vill meet at Trowbridge on October 1 to Bn 
pretex ; u isten to a paper on “Rubber in the Sports Imports of golf balls into the Unit 
mport ty « Industry.” by J. W. C. Ferrebe and F. L States during July numbered 222,788, va 
White On October 6. W. D. Owen will ued at $72,212, as compared to June impor 
British Goodyear Expands tall “The Desirable Properties of Syn of 297,425 balls, worth $96,762, and import 
A new two-story and basement building thetic Compositions for Industrial Purposes” in July, 1929, of 367,608 balls, valued 
en he added to the the Good efore the London and District Sections at $120,853. The unit value per ball was 32 
one Tere & 1 ae Ltd. at the Theatre Club. London The Scottisl cents in July as compared to 32.5 cents 
Wolverhampton. Engla e new addi Section will meet October 8 at Glasgow ¢ June and 32.5 cents in May. 
n I] ve the plant OO e teet ear a paper by R. J. Noar on The In — . - 
e floor space trial Aj at Sponge Rubb 








SOR ¢ « ( tact | c It is said to ! tl t Ameri 

k with dist rts of pla oUug Mex r exclusive 

Mexn the Me I a nme i purposes Lal B Schmidt, 

tion, distribut Dp esident of the trading company, will fly 
( t Spal ( n r » himself to visit s dealers 


British Footwear Exports 


During the first six months of 1930, tl 
nited Kingdom exported 1,673,760 pairs o 


boots ribt 


ubber 


and shoes and canvas rubber 
led shoes valued at £188,268 This com 
pares with exports of 1,947,168 pairs, value 


‘ 17 - 1 > 
t £247,047 in the first 1929. 


ilf o! 











CATALPO 


for 
Inner Tubes 
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- Rubber Goods and Specialties - 
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Hawk Basketball Shoe 


new basketball shoes, alike except 
e soles, have been added to the line 
United States Rubber Company, 1790 
way, New York City, for distribution 
ively through sporting goods stores. 
Falcon has a plain while the 
illustrated below, has a molded sole 


sole, 


EEL CUSHION 
SPONGE @ySRER 





with 


cial design, a pivot pad under 


ill to aid in quick, easy turning. The 
st important feature of the construction, 
rding to the manufacturer, is a new 


pedic last, with a narrow shank, nar- 
heel, and an orthopedic swing to the 
of shoe. It felt-lined, 
d tongue. 


part the has a 


Dura Rumble Seat Slicker 

tection for the rumble seat occupants 
the event of a sudden shower is provided 
the Dura Rumble Seat Slicker, now being 


ffered by the Dura-Products Manufactur- 


Company, Canton, O. Made of specially 
structed rubberized fabric, this device 
tens to the body of the car with sponge 
installed in three 
the riders 


be 


protects 


ber cleats. It 
ites and completely 


can 





The slicker, which fits 


the exposed seat, 
folds up into a neat bag only nine 


ars, 
rubberized 
will not 


The 
that it 
ne 


twelve inches in size. 


ic construction is such 
k in cold weather and can washed 
sponge, soap and warm water. Red, 
green or black are the colors in which 


slicker can be furnished. 




















Sanshu Sponge Rubber Sandal 


For use in walking to and from the pool 
and beach, the Judsen Rubber Works, 4101 
West Kinzie street, Chicago, IIL. is offering 
a new sandal under the name of Sanshu. 
The soft buoyant sponge rubber soles pro- 


vide comfort and safety in walking over 
sharp-stoned beach approaches, hot sands 
and cold concrete floors, They also offer 
protection against foot infections. There 


are no buckles or laces and no place for 
sand to lodge in these sandals. The manu- 
facturer is making them in all sizes in red 
and green and is reporting a steadily in- 
creasing business from clubs, schools, and 
also from such organizations as the Y. M. 


oe 


British Rubber Novelties 


A waterproof shampoo cape and an ar- 
tistic linen bag are among the latest rubber- 


ware novelties being featured by London 
retailers. The shampoo cape is slipped over 
the head and hangs round the shoulders, 


protecting the wearer’s dress or suit from 
wetting while enjoying a shampoo. It is 
made of rubber material printed with a pleas- 
ing floral design, and fits so snugly to the 
neck that no trickles can make their way 
inside. The cape is about 14 inches 
and retails for about 60 cents. 

The linen bag is made of rubber with a 
cretonne design outside. The laundry is 
pushed through a hole cut out near the top, 
and when the bag is emptied there is a neat 
flap unbuttons at the end, and the 
soiled linen drops out. A coat hanger is 
inserted in the top, so that the bag can be 
easily hung up in the wardrobe. The bag 
is made in all colors and a variety of designs 
is being retailed for the equivalent of 


dee; ) 


which 


and 


75 cents. 


Automobile Fabric Print 


An innovation in decking for automobiles 
is the printing of grain effects on Fabrikoid 
to simulate a woven fabric, according to E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. The 
new development is said to meet the rigid re- 
quirements of a collapsible top, and the sur- 
face is coated with an especially prepared 
pyroxylin film. It is available in beige tones 
and is a double texture fabric, the combining 
medium being vulcanized rubber cement. 


Gripsure Basketball Shoe 


The Top Notch Gripsure DeLuxe is the 
newest addition to the basketball shoe line 
of the Beacon Falls Rubber Company, Bea- 
con Falls, Conn. Its specially designed 
foot-conforming last is built on new princi- 
ples that provide firm support to the arch, 
give comfort and help to develop greater 





speed, The sole design is the Gripsure pat- 
ented construction which prevents slipping. 
Among its features are its extra long and 
thick sponge cushion, four-ply arch support, 
comfortable sox lining, korxole insole, full 
shape back stay, vertical bar toe bumper 
guard, and double cap. The basket- 
weave boxing gives it a very distinctive 
appearance. 


toe 


Rubber Checks 


“Rubber checks” have for many years in 
slang parlance denoted checks that “bounced 
back” or failed to collect their face value at 
the bank on which they were drawn. The 
Seiberling Rubber Company, however, re- 
cently sent out actual rubber checks to its 
dealers an advertising novelty. The 
standard size and typography were used on 
light white rubber. 


as 


a sheet of 


Oak Radiant Balloon 


A design on the order of the conventional 
lotus blossom has been chosen by the Oak 
Rubber Ravenna, O., for its 
newest decorated balloon. Eight elongated 
petal-like stripes extend down from the top 


Company, 





of the balloon and curve gracefull: 
down the side. These stripes are printed in 
two and three colors on balloons of various 
bright hues, the contrast of color producing 
a very attractive effect. This new series 1s 
being marketed by the company under the 
name of Radiant balloons. 


centre 
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BUCHANAN IS EXPELLED 
FROM RUBBER EXCHANGE 


‘ ; ‘ ' in t 
Ik He} I i Ne \ Yor! was 
rice Irot t " 

) } Pre lent | er wile Vir B 
i in \ | 1c cx 1 ITM t | x 
hange nee 1926 VAS ¢ \ latin 

ection ; ib-div1 t I ‘ 

he by-law ind comn 1 la ile No, 4 

Mr Hence e i n tate 
ent i nnection with the expul n 

In 1926, Bu i cle } catonn 
the | hange n behal f James Bi 
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Closing Prices on Rubber FE 


Eastern Governments Decide 
Avainst Rubber Restrictions| 


ESPITE the fall in rubber plantation 
D company shares estimated at $600,- 
000,000 and the 
is now below production cost, the 
the Dutch East Indies 
the Straits Settlements have decided against 


tT Tf ibber 


rovernments of and 
restrictive measures, preferring to let 
The Gov- 
Straits Sir Cecil 
the Governor-General of 
Indies last month 

the government of the 


an explanatory letter 


imy 
economic laws take their course 


rnor of the 


Settlements, 


Cle visited 


East 


this month 


menti, 
the Dutch 
Parlier 


Strait 


late 


Settlements. in 
he Malavan rubber industry. 
of the 


with 


stated that 
Dutch East 
Sir Cecil. de 


‘ ‘ 


the Governor-General 


Indies. in the interview 


wre that 


1) While 


ime liorati mo?r rupper 


va f great importance to European plat 
tations, it was, as regards the indigenous 
Not ulati n le ira le only witl 1 view te 
reneral f iT mic ( nditions 
Native Gardens Now Idle 
2) The native rubber gardens were not 
sennts it present, and restriction by Eur 
ns, if successful, would increase price 
t 1 level reasonably profitable for those 
lantations and result in a considerable it 
ise in native production. thereby seri 
1 ountera ‘tinge and perl Ins null f ing 
the restriction 
Voluntary native co-operatiot the 
Dutch Fast Indies could not he expected 
t 1 the G ernor-General | é 
‘ the followit estrone ohiecti + 
’ ] terventi r } the Dut 1 virtl 
1 Tt w the aim of the Dutch Gover 


xchange of New York. Inc. 


FROM MBER 4 TO SEPTEMBER 18, 19 
0 N Dex Jar } Mar Apr May June Tuly A S 
No. 1 Standard Contract of 10 Tons 
, 68 1¢ ) 1 { 1 f 7 
. =. +o ' ‘ ne 
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fact that the price 


ment to apply as little compulsion as p 


ble towards the native population, w 
had not asked for restriction Chere 
even propaganda being made by them 


against such action. 
(2) Those 
number of trees yielding a 


income, and 


owning a lim 
small additi 


planters 


daily those who were enti! 
dependent upon their income 
trees would harmed by restriction 
would not be 1 | 
yility of future compensation 


mediate 


from rul 
be 
much impress« yy the pc 

, 


ior suc ] 


damage. 


(3) Application of restriction of nat 
production was most difficult, and scar« 
possible because there was hardly any | 
registration. For this reason the Ste 
son scheme was impracticable for nat 


producers, 
Regulation of production by 


exports, continued the G 


would bring about large stocks and hav 
most undesirable influence ot me pri 
Increase of the export duty might be s 


essful, but weigh heavily upon 


small owners. tapping 
a few days in the week would be practic: 


would 


; ‘ 


The cessation « 


only with native co-operation, but would 
less successful than might seem probable 
first sight because at present already 
many regions tapping was done in a n 
rregular manner, and because of the t 
ical difficulty that increased production 
tapping days would outweigh the decrs 

production on s when there was 


tapping 


Dutch Fear Tariff Reprisals 


+) There was il er! 
namely, the possibility that count 
onsuming rubber might ‘ sal 
crease their import duties on products ft 


he Dutch East 


letter of the Straits 


h tates tha tor t 
Dutch authorities is 1 expected 
present, and continues, after pointing < 
hat the industry has never yet had a nort 
period : 


“What is now neede is that prices 


stabilized by the acti the nic law 
[The Governor, advised t Executi 
Council, considers that unilateral action 

this peninsula would be worse than useles 
ind has therefore decided that econon 
laws be allowed to take their course in t 


hope by this means stabilization of price 
vill be nd 


and the indi 
upon a normal period in which 
lemand approximately 


realized, istry then ente 
supply at 


balance each othet 


Ceylon shipments of crude rubber durin 
August totaled 6,701 tons, as compared wit 


4,070 tons in the previous month 
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RESTONE FIGURES SHOW 
fIRE-MILE COST DECLINE 


cures of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
pany showing tire-mile cost sharp de- 
es over a period of years, show that 
rubber industry has made engineering 
distribution progress hard to duplicate 
e manufacturing field 

Vhen the recent price and product re- 
ms were announced with the new tire 
s of increased quality, it was shown that 
s give far more mileage and cost much 
than they did five years ago. 

he Firestone figures show a decrease of 
per cent from the period of 1928-1929 
1930-1931 in tire-mile costs. 

In the period from 1910 to 1912, the tire- 
e cost was estimated at $0.0112 or more 
nacenta mile. From 1919-1921, the cost 
ent down to $0.0030, more than 3 miles for 
ent, and in 1930, the cost went as low as 
100767, about 15 miles for a cent, or one- 
teenth of the cost in 1910-12. 

The Firestone attribute 


engineers recent 


increased 


re-mile cost reductions to the 
eage afforded by the patented “double 
1 breaker,’ which is in effect the addi- 


of two plies of gum-dipped cords under 
tread, and obviously gives greater mile 
freedom from road 
reduction of tire 


and brings greater 


bles and consequent 


e cost 


R & H CHEMICAL COMPANY 
NAMES TECHNICAL MEN 


Roessler & MHasslacher Chemical 
pany has announced the appointment of 
following men to its technical staff at 

ira Falls 

B. Bloom, formerly instructor of chem- 

at Lehigh University; A. G. Cole, 
e 1928 teaching fellow at the State Col- 

Washington; R. W. Currie and H. 
Wagoner, 1930 graduates of Indiana 

ity; Wm. F. Geigle, a 1930 graduate 
University; H. S. who 

Ph.D. from the University of 
ncinnati in June, 1930; O. B. Hodges, 
ma Polytechnic, 1923; R. E. Hulse, 
1930; J. H. 
Cincinnati, 


M.E., 


Greene, 


University, 
University of 
, 1930; and T. E. Thompson, 


1930. 


PATENTS ARE GRANTED 
TO AKRON RUBBER MEN 


granted to four Akron men 
relating to 


atents 
this month on 


were 


inventions 


e rubber industry 

W. F. Koleta was awarded a patent on 
e building apparatus, his application hav 

g been filed May 17, 1929. Walter A 


line was given a patent on inner tube con 
ruction and rights have assigned to 
e A-R Products Corporation. A _ patent 
ranted to R. H. Reiter for a liquid level 
perated rheostat has to the 
leveland Trust Company. 

\ process of coloring rubber articles has 
een patented by Arthur P. Whitten, and 
ights to the process have been assigned to 


Hall 


been 


been assigned 


reorge E 


Industrial Salvage Conference 


A session of the Salvage and Reclamation 
Division of the National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers, Inc., was held at 
the Clifton Hotel, Niagara Falls, Can., on 
September 22 and 23. 


Columbian Carbon Earnings 


The Columbian Carbon Company, pro- 
ducer of carbon black, has reported net 
earnings for the six months ended June 30, 
1930, of $1,593,180, equal to $3.19 a share 
on the common stock. In the first half of 
1929, the company earned $2,085,590, or 
$4.57 a common share. 


Worker Sues Goodrich 


Paul Akron, O., former 
ploye of the B. F. Goodrich Company, has 
filed a suit for $100,000 against the rubber 
company, charging that the work at which 
he was employed was responsible for his 
present tubercular condition, According to 
his petition, he was employed using sand 
blasting-equipment on metal tanks from Oc- 
tober, 1928, to July, 1930. 


Poore, of eim- 


Government Specification 
The Federal Specification Board is sub- 
mitting to representative manufacturers a 
the federal specifica- 
The board 


proposed revision of 
tion for 
will send copies of this specification to any 
firm interested and will be glad to receive 
any comment or suggestions as to changes 
which may be thought desirable. These 
comments should be sent to reach the board 
by October 6 to receive attention from the 
subject. 


rubber ring cushions. 


technical committee considering the 


Rubber Section, N. S. C. 


\s previously announced, the Rubber Sec- 
tion of the National Safety Council will be- 
sessions at the annual Safety Con- 
September 30 in the Fort Pitt 
continuing until Oc 


gin its 
gress on 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
tober 2. The full program was printed on 
Page 585 of the 

RuBBER AGE, 
of particular interest t 
will be those of the Chemical Section, Edu 
cation Section, Employes’ Publication Sec- 
Fire Prevention Industrial 
Health, Industrial Nursing Statis- 


‘s Section. 


CATAL 


for 


Se ptember 10 issue of THE 
Other sessions which will be 
rubber factory men 


tion, Session, 


and the 








Cushion Stocks 
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CLASSIFIED © 
ADVERTISING 


Five cents a word, minimum charge $2.00, pay- 
able in advance. 
Address replies to Box Numbers 


THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York City 




















HELP WANTED 





WantTED—A chemical supply house catering 
to the rubber industry 
technical training in that industry and pos- 


sessing a knowledge of preparation and print- 


wants a man with 


ing of manuscripts to edit a house organ, the 
contents of which will be essentially reports 
on various kinds of laboratory work. Ad- 
dress Box 571, THe Rusper AGE. 





Wantep—Experienced factory superintend- 
ent for central European plant. Must 
thorough knowledge of footwear, heels and 


Address Box 572, THe Ruprper 


have 


compounds. 
AGE. 


WaNTED—Representative in New England 
Territory for a small Ohio Rubber Factory 
to sell on This company has 
been in business over 12 years, and is finan- 
cially sound. They make hard and soft rub 
ber parts for a number of nationally known 
No objections to representa- 


commission. 


manufacturers. 
tive selling non-conflicting lines. Give age, 
experience and references. Address: Ohio 
Rubber Manufacturer, Box 569, THe Rupser 
AGE 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SHOWER CuURTAINS—I can assist any rubber 
manufacturer who has rubberizing facilities 
to profitably enter the shower curtain field 
I have considerable experience and knowl- 
lge of production and marketing this prod- 
uct with an excellent following among large 
purchasers. This is an expanding field worth 

Can assure a large volume of 
\ddress Box 570, THe RusBBER 


cultivating. 
} 


1Sc1INnes 
ISimmess 


\GE. 





Consulting Rubber Technologist 


PRACTICAL 


Twenty years’ experience with the largest | 
and most successful companies in the | 
country 


Physical and Chemical Testing 


Special facilities for abrasion and quick 
age tests 
Expert Advice to Correct Factory 
Trouble 
New Processes and Formulas 
Developed 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 
Pr. O. Box 372, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Barberton 828, Portage 5895W 
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NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 19, 1930 
IR U B BE R are making no effort to increase tl 
further at the present time. Reclaim pr 
Crude Scrap duction in July and August was far bel 
With , ' pr. A tn al ne raed 
TTT ' hey ; ‘ , : Vith reclain roduction < rices do . ‘ 
Cu ‘ v low i oe a daegn is  atng — sumed in relation to crude rubber the low: 
losit ‘ k «ont to new low ‘veis, ti scr: marke nm T 
a. price vy Yor ! oye ‘ ¥ 7 ae . ays = “a in years. The latest price quotation 
‘ narket ~ } 1 orarily oraliz oO tions have : - 
j marl ept 19 at & | iT aemoraiizet ection ive een the various grades of reclaim are as follow 
ts ap d At ame time the Lot greatly curtailed, although next month is ex- 
don market sagged below 4 e. and the pected to bring an appreciable increase in 48h Tensile 
futures market ‘ NY, k Rubhe the output of reclaim. Late quotations ars Super-Reclaim Black Ib. .08%@ .08 
: High Tensile Red Ib 084@a 08 
| | i ired r veakne as 10 ws 
wit ut actually ' ' ou y levels (Prices to Consumer) Shoe 
fons , Auto tire peelings ton 23.50 @25.00 Unwashed ib. 066 @ 6! 
an Mixed auto ton 12.00 @12.50 Washed Ib 8s a 08 
Che explanation for the final decline after Bicycle tires ton 9.00 @10.00 
1 tortmight of low uotatior ’ that stock Clean solid truck tires ton 24.50 @26.00 Tube 
Py . on - ‘ Boots and shoes ewt. 1.10 @ 1.25 No. 1 (Floating) ib. .O84@ OR 
of crude rubber in the Eastern 1 roducing Arctics, untrimmed ewt. 920 @ 1.00 No. 2 (Compounded) Ib 07'ea 07 
regions are steadily n ountineg Sr iall states Inner tubes, No. 1 Th. 054@ 05%, R 
, : Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded Tires 
showed the largest gain output last th. 02%@ .02% Black 1 — 
| os pes : ac Ib 05%, a .06 
month Production of estates of 100 acres Inner Tubes, Red Ib. 02% @ _  .02% Black, selected tires Ib 06 a 06 
a , ° F 
or less ‘was 22.307 tons wainst 18.104 ton a Ray Hose — = a = 4 Dark Gray Tb. 07 @ 07 
bods ye ! ag { iO] > ubber ose on 9.00 7 10.00 : —_—- 72 ® 
in July. Larger estates reported output of White > 2a. So 
. 08% 0 
> 70% oO oat 97 1, 7 7. > ry Gravity 06 4 06 
23,/46 tons iva t /04 tons in Tuly ruck, eavy Gravity Ib 06 @ .OF 
Stocks on the larger estates totaled 26.430 Reclai ed Truck, Light Gravity ® 6K4@ .0 
a 1 . ates Sanne » P he . 
tons on August 3] con ired with 25,814 Stocks of reclaimed rubber are = Miscellaneous 
tons on July 31 lowest point in many months, but reclaimers Mechanical blends >. 05 @ .05% 
Che original drop in price f a cent or —-—-——— — 
poll ig Tg rca arava tia COTTON and FABRICS 
course, to the announcement that the gov- 
ernments of the Dutch East Indies and the Cotton a — yh 4 “ 2% e i 
: : eeler, carded, 15 : 35%@ 
Straits Settlements would take no official OUCHING a fa towed of 2098 Egyptian, carded, 23/5/38 ib. .48%@ .48%, 
action toward restriction SS iw we eee S Egyptian, combed, 23/5/3 th. 54 @ .55% 
Pp . cents a pound on September 19, spot 
rices quoted on the vew York outside He : CHAFERS 
| 1 11 cotton reflected the expectations for a . 
market on September 19 were as follows Carded, American, 8 oz. mb. .33 @ .84 
heavy crop, the large carryover, and the un- Carded, American, 10 oz. i. .82%@ .33 
P} settled conditions throughout the textile in- ae a = oz. “ r- @ 4 
n ] = . ¢ arded, American, oz. - 80 @ «Sl 
aoe on dustry No immediate developments scem to @ 
ibbed ects : > . 
— Se Sb "wee oe promise an upward trend in price LENO BREAKER 
October Is a O84 \W hil ic domestic sale Ss of cotton gor ds are ye oe American, 814 oz. Ib. 34 @ 387% 
wager oka 08h , : arded, American, 10% oz. Ib. 324 @ .87% 
Wieck Teter .) ei «0s F unning slightly ahead production, stocks 
irs tex, crepe spot s G4 08 ; . 2 
Amber Crepe, No. 2 07% @ OT% of finished merchandise on hand at the end C : SQUARE WOVEN 
Amber Crepe, N 3 TQ 07% of last month were double the amount of varded, American, 17% oz. 
Amber Crepe, No. 4 OTK.@ .07% ead tien ; * “~ see : A 23-11 ply ib. .388 @ .88% 
Brown Crepe, Clean thin 0714,@ .07% unfilled orders Domestic mills consumed Carded, American, 17% oz. 
Brown Crepe, specky 06%@ .0T% 352.335 bales in August against 558,754 in 10-ply . -80%@ .31% 
Liquid Latex, per ga + @ 86 the same month of 1929. Meanwhile, th: : 
Paras tua in the United Kingdom, Europ Sheetings 
Up-river Fine 124,@ .12% ind India shows little improvement, and even P 
Up river Medium Nominal | rance a f ding some curtailme nt necessarv | xcept tor tractiona rec lu rN 1 tw 
yg ( oarse . 06% @ _— The hich ‘ Wy and p sing 1 ric es on the sizes, the market for sheetings 1 sed t 
* ‘ ’ : Bar. :; tnight unchane x ; de 
Caucho Ball, Upper ae ‘@ - New York Cotton Exchanges September FURAN tee anged. Prices, as t rted | 
Islands, fine ominal ) . the Textile Broker Ass ; Ho 
9 were as follows \ 
, High Low Close Close ; 
Centrals Sept. 19 Sept.4 40-inch, 2.50-yard yd @ .08% 
Central ' Oct 10.91 10.82 10.82 11.17 40-inch, 2.85-yard yd. 07%@ .07% 
< al. ' " f De 11.12 1 0 11.01 11.86 i0-inch, 3.15-yard yd a 09 
smeraida uf Ve Jar 11 41°16 11.10 11.46 10-inch, 3.60-yard yd. fa 0714 
40-inch, 3.75-yard yd. — @ 06% 
Balata 10-inch, 4.25-yard yd. — @ 05%, 
oc olombi lo ] 
- _ 2 am a ee ™ Tire Fabrics 
lock iuda @ 2 
Tire factories used 17.865.852 pounds of Ducks 
LONDON MARKET tton fabric during the month of August, a , : 
“ea , , , Wemand tor cotton ducks has tinued 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Buyers sharp reduction from the rate of a year a liegt | ' ; 
D.: ‘ , ‘ : ight, but the price structure has remained 
Spot-September 1d@ rrices which were slichtly easier in svn . , C : . : : 
aaieen ' : age ; . inchanged urrent price quotations fo 1e 
Octot ida wer De Brethren cg at gta ame , a , tor the 
October-Decemb« id@ sac tis ¥ ae rious grades remain as follow 
modity closer fo ows: 
SINGAPORE MARKET ‘ita Belting and Hose . 29 @ 20 
. . . : art . Enameling i. .28 31 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers Peeler, carded, 23/5/83 ib. .371%4@ .38 Single filling Ih. .184%@ .138% 
Spot 3d@ Peeler, carded, 23/4/3 tb soi 5@ .40 Double filling ib. .14 @ «16 
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K ubber Age 

mber 25, 1930 
| ITH the poorest months of the year as regards the sale and consumption 
s/ 


of chemical supplies in rubber plants out of the way, manufacturers and 


suppliers of these chemicals and compounding ingredients may now look 
The inventory situation in tire factories is the best in 
is about to be resumed at more nearly normal rates. 
Some plants have already announced their intention of increasing output, and 


vard to busier days. 


years, and 


( rs are expected to follow. 


production 


The prices of the major items among rubber 


micals and compounding materials have remained firm, but a few softeners 


e shown declines during the 


rganic ACCELERATORS 
A th. 24 @ 
A-5-10 Ib. 33 @ 
A-1 Ib. 65 @ 
A-il Ib. 62 @ 
A-16 bb. 57 @ 
A-19 ib. 58 @ 
A-20 tb. 64 @ 
A-32 Ih. 30 @ 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals....lb. 46 @ 
Aniline oil, drums, 
f.o.b, works Ib. 16 @ 
Captax Ib. 
Crylene Ib. 55 @ 
paste Ib. 4 @ 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine tb. 42 @ 
Diphenylguanidine Ib. 30 @ 
Dipsol Yb. 4.30 @ 
Ethylidene aniline .................. pb. 4 @ 
Formaldehyde aniline ........... ib. 387%4%@ 
Heptene idan 40 @ 
Hexamethylene-tetramine , =~ %@ 
Lithex ° ° 
Methylenedianiline b. 37%@ 
Monex lb. 38.25 @ 
Oxynone Ib. -68 @ 
Phenex Tb. 75 @ 
R & H 40 ib. 40 @ 
R & H 560 tb. 40 @ 
R & H 897 tb. 71 @ 
R-2 tb. 1.95 @ 
Safex rb. 1.2 @ 
sPDX tb. 1% @ 
Super-Sulphur No. 1 tb. 
No. 2 tb. 
Tensilac, No. 39 tb. 4 @ 
Tensilac, No. 41 tb. 50 @ 
Thermlo F tb. 50 @ 
Thiocarbanilid, drums tb. .254%@ 
Trimene tb. 765 @ 
base tb. 1.20 @ 
Triphenylguanidine tr. 58 @ 
Tuads th. 
Ureka tb. 16 @ 
Vuleanex tb. 
Vuleone tb. 
Vuleanol TD. 
Z-88-P bb. 50 @ 
Zimate tb. 
Inorganic 
Lead, sublimed blue tr. 0844 @ 
Lead, white th. 08%@ 
Litharge, domestic tr. 07% @ 
Magnesia, calcined, 
light per 100 Tb 6.35 @ 
heavy per 100 Th 8.656 @ 
COLORS 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) 
Biues 
Prussian tr. 35 @ 
Ultramarine tb. 06 @ 
Browns 
Sienna, Italian bie) .05%@8@ 
Umber, Turkey bia) .04%@ 
vreens 
Chrome, light tm. 30 @ 
medium th. 31 @ 
dark Yt. 34 @ 
Chromium Oxide, bbl. th 24°-@ 
Rede 
Antimony 

crimson, 15/17 bt) 40 @ 

sulfur, free tb. 56 @ 

golden 15/17 F-.S. tb. 20 @ 
Indian English tb. 08 @ 
Domestic (Maroon) b. ll @ 

Oximony tm 183%@ 
Red oxide ovoure Th 10 @ 
Smith’s 444 Crimson f.o.b. 

Springfield tb. 08% @ 
Rub-Er-Red, f.o.b. Easton Ib. 08% @ 
Venetian rea tb 03 €@ 
Vermillion. quicksilver 

English tb. 75 @ 

Whites 
Lithopone, Akcolith Dm. .053/5@ 
Lithopone, Albalith tb. 0o5\4%@ 


1, 


-60 


-36 
82 





fortnight. 


Lithopone, Azolith tb. 
Lithopone, Vanolith Ib. 
Titanox B, f.o.b. St. Louis, 

Ib 


Titanox C, f.o.b. St. Louis, 
Ib. 
Zine Oxide—American Process 


American Azo: 


ZZZ (lead free) Tb. 
ZZ (leaded) ID. 
Horsehead Brand: 
Special tb. 
XX Green Tb. 
XX Red, lead free Ib. 
Kadox, black label tb. 
blue label Ib. 
red label Tb. 
Zine Oxide—French Process 
White seal Ib. 
Green seal Tb. 
Red seal tb. 
Yellows 
Chrome ; tr. 
Ocher, French medium ....Ib. 
domestic rb. 


05%@ .05% 
06%@ — 
O7%@ .07% 
-O7T%@ .08% 
064@ .07 
.063.@ .06% 
07 @ .07% 
07 @ 07% 
064%@ .07 
10%@ .10% 
09% @ .09% 
08 @ .08% 
-11%@ _ .11% 
10%@ .10% 
09%@ .09% 
17 @ .17% 
02 @ .03 
015%%@ .02 


COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 


Aluminum Flake ...ton 
Ammonia carbonate, lump tb. 
Asbestine ton 
Barium carbonate Tb. 
Barium Dust tb. 
Barytes southern off-color..... ton 
Western prime white ton 
imported ton 
Basofor tb. 
Bentonite th. 
Blacks 
Arrow “Aerfloted” tb. 
Bone Black tb. 
Carbon, compressed Tb. 
Carbon, uncompressed tb. 
Disperso, f.o.b. Louisiana Ib. 
Disperso, . o.b. Texas tb. 
Drop Black tb. 
Fumonex Tb. 
Excello, compressed tb. 
Gastex, f.o.b. Texas Tb. 
Lamp Black tb. 
Micronex rD. 
Thermatomic-Thermax tb. 
Flex tr. 
P-33 tb. 
United carbon, fob Tex.. Th. 
Velvetex carbon Tb. 


Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works. ton 

Carrara filler . 

Catalpo (fact.) Tb. 

Clay, Kaolin, domestic ton 
Aerfloted, Suprex ton 
Colloidal Tb. 
Congaree. c. Il. 

f.o.b. mine ton 
Dark Blue Ridge ton 
Dixie ton 
Langford ton 
Lexington ton 
Mineral Flour, 

c.l, f.o.b. mine ton 
Par ton 
Tensulite 

Glues, extra white tb. 
medium white tb. 
Maenesia, carbonate th. 
Mica, white water ernd. t. 
Off color (biotite) tD. 
Rotten Stone (powdered) tr. 
Soapstone, powdered ton 
Starch, powdered ............0+«: ewt. 

| Tale, domestic ton 
Pyrax A ton 
Whiting, commercial ewt. 
English cliffstone ewt. 
Quaker ton 
Superfine ton 
Sussex ton 
Witco ton 

| Zine Carbonate th. 
Zinc Stearate tr. 


21.85 @24.50 


0T%2 .07% 
14.75 @18.00 
08144@ .05 
05 06 


12.00 @18.00 
23.00 
27.00 @36.00 


044@ — 
02 @ .03 
05 @ .10 
06 @ .12% 
.044%,@ .09 
044%@ .09 
04646 @ — 
.044@ _ 
06 @ .14 
04 @ .08 
05 @ .09 
04 @ .05% 
10 @ .40 
05 @ .10 
044%@ .09% 
03 @ .06 
75.00 @90.00 
01%@ .02 
02 @a— 
8.00 @ 9.00 
10.00 @22.00 
05 @ .08 
900 @ — 
10.00 @22.00 
20.00 @23.00 
"? 
22 @ .26 
20 @ .24 
08% @ .11 
06 @ .O8 
05 @ .07 
02 @ .05 
15.00 @22.00 
3.62 @ 3.92 
12.00 @15.00 
— @ 1.00 
1.7 @ 2.00 
10.00 @12.00 
20.00 @ — 
09%.@ 10% 
23 @ .24% 


MINERAL RUBBER 


663 


| Genaseo (factory) ton 60.00 @52.00 
| Granulated M. R. ton 
| Hard Hydrocarbon ton 
| Paradura ton 62.50 @65.00 
Parmr, solid ; ton 28.00 @48.00 
Pioneer, MR, solid ..ton 40.00 @42.00 
| Pioneer-granulated ton 560.00 @b52.00 
| R & H Hydro-Carbon ton 27.05 @29.00 
Robertson, MR, solid ton 34.00 @s80.00 
M.R. (gran) ton 38.00 @s80.00 
| Acids SOFTENERS 
| Nitric, 36 degreen cwt. 56.00 @ 5.25 
Sulfuric, 66° ewt. 1.60 @ 1.95 
Tartaric, crystals Ib. 8444@ _ .36 
Acids, Fatty 
Laurex th. 15 @ «16 
Stearex tb. 13 @ .17 
Stearic, double pressed . Ib. 17 @ «.22 
| Alkalies 
Caustic soda, 76% cwt. 3.76 @ 3.91 
Soda ash, 58% C.L. cewt. 1.40 @ 
Oile 
Corn, refined, bbla............. Ib. 08 @ rt 
Cottonseed, anne enmensneguosese 07 @ .« 
oo enn gal. 27 @ «84 
Degras ic.l. 100° bbls.) Th. 3%@Q — 
| Less c.l. (10-25 bbls.) tb. 04 @ 
Lots less than 10 bbls... _ 04% @ 04 
Fluxrite . O51 16% 
a 2. — @ Oo 
Niger Id. 05%@ .05% 
Para-Flux gal. 17 @- 
Petrolatum, white tb. 08 @ .08% 
Pigmentaroil gal 15 @ _ .20 
Pine, steam distilled gal. 65 @ _ .70 
destructively distilled. gal. 50 @ _ .55 
Witco Palm Oil Ib. 1l1l@— 
Wites Softener (f.o.b. wks.). 1. .02 @ — 
Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy rb. 06%4@ y+ hee 
eoal tar wal. 06%@ 
pine, 200 Th. gr. wt... bbl. 7.00 @ 
Rosin, grade K, 280 Ib. bbl. — @ 6. 12% 
PRED x. sncovstsassinsigsabhie gal. 16 @ «.21 
Tar Retort, 50 gal. ..bbl. 18.50 @16.00 
Solvents 
Acetone, pure tb. 11 @ .12 
Aleohol denatured, 
ea gal. 40 @ 44 
Benzol, 90%  ...........00++. gal. 21 @ 23 
Carbon bisulphide ; 054%@ .06% 
Carbon tetrachloride th. 064%@ 07 
Dryolene (f.o.b. Okla.). gal. 106 @ .10% 
Gasoline, steel bbls.........gal. 1é@e@-— 
Naphtha, solvent ............gal. 35 @ .40 
Rub-Sol (f.o.b .Okla. » gal. 0 @— 
Turpentine, spirits gal. 44 @ A6% 
wood gal. 89 @ 44 
destructively distilled gal. 34 @ .85 
Waxes 
Beeswax, white bi] 51 @ «BS 
| Carnauba Ib. 30 @ _ «.34 
| Ceresin, white tr. 10 @ .ii 
Montan, crude tr. .06%@ .07 
Ozokerite, black th. 24 @ _ .26 
| green th. 26 @ «80 
Paraffin (c. 1.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Yellow crude scale tb. 02%4a@ — 
White crude scale 124/126 tb. .02144@ 
Refined, 125/127 YD. 3Kx@a — 
Refined, 128/130 bh. .038%@ — 
Refined, 135/137 >. 04a — 
Refined, 188/140 Ib. 0744 @ = 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Agerite, Resin tb. 
Powder tr. 
White tr. 
Albasan TD. .70 @ .15 
Antox tT. 
B-L-E th. 57 @ .60 
Neozone tb. 
Oxynone rb. 68 @ _ .80 
| Resistox tb. 54 @_ .57 
Stabilite Tb. 57 @ _ .62 
| Stabilite Alba Tb. 70 @ vr 
VGB a 2 awe 
SPECIALTIES 
| Sunproof ». 36 @ R7% 
| Sponge Paste tb. — @ .80 
Tonox tb 56 @ .80 
SUBSTITUTES 
Black tb. 08 @ .14 
White 1D. 10 @ .16 
Brown Ib. 08 @ .15 


Sulfur Chloride (drums) Ib. 


Sulfur flour, 


034%4@ 


VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 


04% 


1.75 @ 2.10 


Ref'n'd, 190% ptre (bags) ewt. 2.40 @ 2.75 
Commercial (bags) cwt. 
| Vandex Wd. 
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TIRES & TUBES AUTOMOBILES 
CRUDE RUBBER ss KC TION GASOLINE 
] ee rega nventories ol electrical energy for power purposes 
> a ") nr 7" “~~ >, 7 - . , . 
finished products. the domestic PLAN OF THE SECTION shows July at only 103.8 per cent. o1 
' The statistics included in this section Q22_1075 hac Ses . 

tire ’ ’ " ‘ a notnetr ic ¢ > 4- )7% ase the |o cS ¢ ure 

= = _—s mgustry 1 ; have been chosen for their constant im- he 1923-192. ise, the west ng ah 
he est f t : eperiences portance to the rubber industry. The tor anv month since | ecember, 1927 
a9 ele ' ; enhds tables are reprinted in the same relative Fron tl » Denart P € Labor ; 

. 9 2c position in every issue, each table being l i epartment oO -AD0I sta 
nadustry \ e, ti Wepartment ot kept current by the addition of new figures tistics, we learn that Tune rubber fac 
Commerce re rt niufactured etacks as soon as they become available. : " go : ~ 

0 ctu tory employment was 88 per cent o 2 
iT) ! ‘ .] ] , ' ' 4 at cyt +] ‘ "I's > 7 > > “] : 2 ° 1%) 3 
n July Fable of Contents the same base, as compared with 88.. > 
19092_199 , i a — . . : * “ 

- *! United States Rubber Imports and Exports per cent in May and with 115 per cen = 
156 per cent ! ) 1 with 175 Rubber Consumption in the United States | 1929 ” i he 

- Sa 70 Rubber Invoiced to the United States In june, 1727. x 
: Daily Rubber Prices in New York > In iced ft the I nited State 

B rd pet Monthly and Annual Rubber Prices Rubber —— r : : + REG Ota = 

‘ : London Official Rubber Prices 1! the week ended September 6 was ~ 

( I | uctiol Daily Cotton Prices in New Yor} ot , , : 

be os ) Stocks of Crude Rubber in the U. S tne highest tor any similar period 1 aaa 
thy we road rs ae —- — six months. British warehouse stock ~ 
f Rubber at Other Centres jumped from 110,400 tons on Augus ~ 
‘ Rims Inspected and Passed in the U. S. > 210 « +? 2 

1O/79 ) r r United States Tire and Tube Statistics to l l +, | JSF tons | ~ el be ro iv . 
‘ “1 2 , . , : Automobile Production—U. S. and Canada I atest ficure me OE aE , = 

rl ‘ I] \pTl Rubber Exports from Producing Countries ALC ngul > COVETINE EMports an = 
7 rot ' ‘ | Rubber Imports into Consuming Countries exports tron the leadu : DT! ducin: . 
ne ' ; Production of Mise. Rubber Goods "« - = 

, pul rat Imports of Guayule and Related Gums ma consuming untries ivi - 

Cor mptior etc f Reclaimed Rubber dded te the Nnront te tahlec in thi a 
{ State ( t f Gas ; = . : Aik Ul 
‘ ‘ section a 
> 
’ - 
U. S. Imports and Exports U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber} 3 
' ~ 
ot ( rud R bb 7 (Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics raised to - 
e u e 100 per cent—All figures in long tons) <x 
z =s 
iross Imports — Re-exports r _ Figures on Monthly Basis . — > 
Se x 3 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 = 
Average Average is = =< “oes os © :- 
ocihemad Declared  E $0,106 29,058 29,688 82,196 3 518 34,403 43,002 36,668 a 
Tota Value Tota! Value - 3 149 - . 29 31,136 wes h — : 41,094 82,72 —_ 
Long Declared per pound Long Deelared per pound f Mar 629 28,385 33,498 32,986 36,141 35,688 44,730 35,914 5 
TEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons Apr 29,085 27,129 34,139 82,696 35,871 32,772 47,521 40,207 4 
2) 85,394 3,772,67 7.76 6,716 2,414,924 18.86 179,678 May $6,155 25,845 35,822 29,364 $4,592 37,383 49,283 39,902 : 
922 801,076 1,848,188 5.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 I 1,272 35,822 28,598 3 f i 7 34,46: = 
g28 809,144 185,060,804 26.72 8,772 5,672,819 28.87 800,372 f 
924 $28,066 174,231,381 23.71 60,809 6,057,687 26.23 817,747 , 3 
925 896.642 429.705.014 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 881.815 vite ay “ig 2 rye phy pe ss apy L 
1926 418.888 506.817.8 4.68 17,671 22,470,583 66.77 895667 ~°"* 17,594 $1,497 81,691 $2,904 27,214 39,882 34,707 = 
9°7 426.952 8390.874.774 85.6 27.776 24,7%6.488 39.76 898.488 Oct 91.321 31,520 29.047 29.836 26.79 40.857 34.800 — 
1oe8 439.781 244.864.9783 25.08 82.159 18,128,861 26.17 407,572 N 20,437 27,289 28,853 28,080 26,792 37,461 27,659 a= 
1929 660,084 239,178,788 19.15 86,485 16,868,733 20.64 523,599 Dec 31,902 27,199 28,748 26,293 25,492 31,232 23,531 
1928 _ Ss 
Jan 89,107 80,278,444 5 6 1,988 1,734,990 38.96 $7,119 Totals 305,694 828,769 388,481 366,149 371,027 441,340 469,804 2 
Feb 83.663 753.6 $6.82 2,788 2,229,589 86.35 30,925 * b 
Mar 40,611 32,103,042 35.20 8,718 £,587,.485 $1.07 36.893 Figures on Quarterly Basis 3) 
Apr 87,935 27,287,266 32.1 2,272 1,415,024 27.80 35,663 Quarter 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 928 1929 1930 ih 
May $1,059 19,058,672 27.39 2,899 1,886,307 25.80 28,660 Jan./Mar 16,776 87,609 95.263 94,301 99.216 558 128,565 101.61 2, 
June 27,76 4,121,219 22.71 2,621 1,400,697 23.86 25,144 Apr./June 89,493 75,674 104,099 87,109 1 , ; ) 112, Ps 
July $1,258 14,144,766 20.20 8,087 1,451,446 20.99 28,171 July/Sept 621 83.8138 99,493 93,793 8&9 3 5.746 oe 
Aug $1,204 2. 860,16 8.39 2,377 1,084,646 20.87 28,827  Oct./D: 63,617 92,656 85,789 83,212 80,8 17,597 84,872 = 
Sept $9,235 16,512,019 8.50 3.088 1,384,148 20.34 $6,797 — _ 4 
Oct. 44.068 18,200,332 18.44 2,405 1,085,407 20.15 41,653 Totals 305,507 839,752 884,644 358,415 372,528 442,227 466,475 = 
Nev 36.519 14,878,441 18.19 2.788 1,207,089 18.52 83,731 al 
Dec 43,5611 17,580,966 18.04 2.738 1,165,743 19.00 40.773 Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumptior ~ 
1929 figures to be 90 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were : 
Jan. 67,564 22,872,943 17.7 3,663 1,778,401 21.61 53,901 likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an esti he 
Feb 64,265 24,760,111 17.20 2,955 1,374,783 20.77 61.310 mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have beer ‘. 
Mar. 80,604 20.380 ,906 17.98 4.218 2,094,087 22.16 46,386 used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly > 
Apr 65,725 25,542,726 20.46 8.298 1,624,237 22.02 52.4382 figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures —— 
May 61,161 24.355.511 21.25 2.386 1,349,690 21.24 48.325 may be accepted as preliminary. S 
June 41,663 18,799,307 20.14 8,152 1,470,746 20.83 38,511 — 
Jaly 43.944 19,842,147 19.65 3.424 1,690,411 20.73 40,520 
Aug. 87,222 16,530,000 19.88 2.644 1,282,217 20.80 84,578 R bb | ‘ d h | J S 
Sept $4,472 15.214.485 19.70 2.011 861,068 19.11 82.461 u er invoiced to the e we 
Oct. 38,163 16,192,261 18.94 2.614 1,190,510 20.33 35,549 . i . 
Nov 43.507 188.189.8305 18.66 2.929 1.800.854 19.82 40,578 (Reported by American Consuls—Quantities in Long Tons) 
Dee 42,952 17,573,330 18.27 2,745 1,007,279 16.38 40,207 During the From Br. From From Dutch From London 
1980 Week Ended Malays Ceyion East Indies & Liver Tota 
Jan. 47,496 17,793,563 16.72 3,144 1,077,415 15.80 44,352 June 28 6,732 710 921 10 8,373 
Feb 42,687 4,798,240 15.48 2,280 960,790 18.80 40,407 July 5 5,878 72 1,772 8,374 
Mar. 44,976 14,663,243 14.54 3,187 1,192,708 16.71 41,789 July 12 6,594 $15 1.537 3 8.452 
Apr 45.423 14,783,605 14.58 2.688 892,532 14.82 42,735 July 19 4,898 270 1,317 22 6,507 
May 42,692 13,373,232 3.98 8.154 1,085,432 15.37 39,538 July 26 5,495 435 1,521 7,451 
June 39.993 12 5.848 13.79 8.125 1,027,136 14.67 86,868 3 : 6,531 914 996 i 8,448 
July ) ? 6.263 j $2,450 5,897 914 1,939 8,25 
\ 6.177 820 1,810 5 8,832 
Sept 198 488 1,503 9,489 
Oct 5,796 1,043 1,662 8,50 
Nov September f 8,963 1,60 1,724 12,29 
Dec Sevtember 18 879 1,177 2,001 , 9,07 
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Average Spot Closing Prices— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


Year Cents Year Cents 
1910 206.60 1914 65.33 
1911 141.30 1915 65.85 
1912 121.60 1916 72.50 
1918 82.04 1917 72.23 
—Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Months Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Jan. 18.82 32.73 25.86 36.71 79.50 38.76 
Feb. 16.12 35.14 25.29 36.01 62.25 38.25 
Mar. 14.53 34.21 22.88 41.00 59.00 41.04 
Apr. 15.99 32.48 22.51 43.64 51.25 40.86 
May 15.26 27.39 18.89 58.47 47.75 40.76 
June 15.11 26.88 18.81 77.26 42.50 $7.25 
July 14.67 26.10 22.16 108.16 41.08 84.87 
Aug. 13.93 28.84 26.17 82.99 38.50 35.12 
Sept. 14.44 28.95 27.56 88.88 41.00 33.67 
Oct. 19.78 26.98 31.18 98.01 42.50 34.32 
Nov. 23.88 27.14 84,33 104.80 38.50 37.58 
Dec. 27.42 26.60 37.88 98.51 $8.25 40.63 
Average 
for 
Year 17.50 29.45 26.20 72.46 48.50 37.72 


(New York Market) 


———Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1921—— 


Year 
1918 
1919 
1920 


1921 


1928 
Cents 
40.25 
32.75 
26.82 


18.97 
18.99 
19.59 


19.40 
19.46 
18.47 


18.83 
18.26 
17.97 


22.48 


665 


Cents 


1922—— 


1929 
Cents 
20.14 
23.97 
24.55 


21.18 
21.46 
20.64 


21.30 
20.59 
20.37 
19.67 
16.62 
16.12 


20.55 


1980 
Cents 
15.24 
15.86 
15.34 


14.98 
14.24 
12.45 


11.24 
9.96 


London Cheats Prices of Ribbed 
Smoked Sheet 


Pence Per Pound) 


————— Average Monthly Price 


Month 
Jan 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
Jun 
July 


aoe (Vverarve 


1928 
Pence 
19.310 
15.713 
12.736 
8.864 


9.293 


(In 


1929 
Pence 

9.942 
11.875 
12.1385 
10.490 
10.717 
10.580 


065 


Sept 


+ 


1930 
Pence 
7.471 
7.948 
7.595 
391 
.926 
6.195 


5.648 


»~ 


Day Jur 


A 

Oct 

Nov 
Dec. 
Average 
‘or Year 


1928 
Pence 
9.300 
-530 
807 
596 
.570 


0 OO x 


10.656 


1929 
Pence 
10.505 
10.160 
9.620 
8.442 
7.958 


10.291 


Spot Closing Cotton Prices 


(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 
Recent Dailv Price Per Pound 


Day of 


Me 
11 


nth 


11.60 


3 


Sept. 


Day of 
Montl 


Per Pound ————— 


1930 
Pence 
4.280 


Sept. 


Monthly Price Per Pound ——-—-— 


1928 1929 19380 1928 1929 1930 
Month Cents Cents Cents Month Cents Cents Cents 
Jan. 19.12 20.22 17.21 Aug. 19.28 18.62 12.03 
Feb. 18.40 20.21 15.62 Sept. 18.67 18.83 — 
Mar. 19.38 20.19 15.13 Oct. 19.62 18.46 —. 
Apr. 20.68 20.29 16.39 Nov. 19.84 17.53 —- 
May 21.58 19.41 16.43 Dec. 20.22 17.28 —_—_ 
June 21.50 18.74 14.48 Average 
July 21.36 18.62 13.10 for Year 19.97 19.03 — 
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U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics | 


(All Figures Represent Thousanas) 


AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 


World Stocks of Crude Rubber 
ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. 8S. 


~— ON HAND 
AND AFLOAT——, 




















a=esea" 


. a oo 





At ON HAND AFLOAT——, 
} f 1925 1929 1930 1925 1929 193¢ 1928 1929 1930 Figures for Recent Years 
Ja 110,244 76,342 126,068 46,441 93,330 65,483 156,685 169,672 191,551 
Fe 108,955 90,058 184,790 48,044 75,790 71,015 166,999 165,848 205,805 | 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
M 114.06 ‘ 3 4 67.065 63.646 157,489 167,601 205,489 | Production 40,9382 45,259 51,6383 60,845 61,237 64,439 77,944 173,308 
Shipments 39,987 45,204 50,120 69,262 59,002 64,059 74,296 74,021 
At 18.083 ; 145,866 173,457 211,533 | Inventory? 6,132 65,772 7,427 8,142 10,456 10,264 18,624 12,627 
M ¥ " 501 162,985 214,347 | 
10.198 y2 590 146,729 210,142 | Figures for Recent Months 
Suite 83.242 92 42.94 185 188,680 210,327 PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
4 68 904 4004 3 898 140,192 219,346 1928 1929 19830 1928 1929 1980 1928 1929 1980 
’ , 548 148,120 | Jan. 5,358 6,722 4,745 65,894 6,626 4,701 9,949 18,712 12,719 
, | Feb. 6,363 6,912 4,859 5,081 5,282 4,474 11,721 15,495 18,238 
O 66.421 88.483 15.646 69,180 112.067 147,663 | Mar. 6,819 7,519 6,188 5,781 6,708 5,032 12,389 16,851 138,469 
N 61,9 92,219 75,502 2,358 137,458 154,577 i - e = 
De 66,166 118,609 92,087 62.888 158,203 180,997 ~ sa ae eee —_ —_ ae aa ~ 4H wane rae 
bher anufacturers’ Associatio oe isec %. | lay 6,75 8,145 ° 457 7,18 56 $,02 17,54% 827 
wesser Bins Aenoctation Gguscs vales to Me) June 6,692 7,304 5,464 7,117 7,254 5,647 12,162 17,957 14,168 
; July 6,498 6,475 4,257 7,895 7,855 5,810 11,157 15,830 12,59% 
STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN Aug. 7,469 5,806 8,403 7,845 10,034 14,226 — 
Sept. 6,802 4,758 —— 7,145 5,998 —— 9,765 12,875 — 
Stocks in London 
; Oct. 7,326 4,919 —— 65,717 4,960 -—— 11,520 12,845 —— 
(No. of Tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) Nov. 6,075 3,608 —— 4,998 8,558 -—— 12,579 12,9386 — 
- 9 9 
At end of 1928 1929 1930 At end of 1928 1929 1980 Dec. 5,605 8,261 4,591 8,346 18,624 12,627 
Jan. 66,624 25,191 60,434 July 35,429 80,080 81,048 | . y 7 . 
Feb. 62,964 25,554 64,557 Aug. 32,084 35,605 AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Mar 58,272 28,214 68,923 Sept. 31,440 42,188 ecen 
Apr. 53,425 $1,868 74,67¢ Oct. 24,207 47,808 Figures for R ¢ Years 
May 44,628 31,290 177,312 Nov. 17,775 62,454 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
June $8,756 31,025 80,260 Dec 19,815 64,304 Production 50,850 60,116 70,706 82,614 76,618 70,823 80,180 173,417 
Shipments 49,673 69,072 68,016 81,004 71,591 72,896 177,127 75,298 
Inventory® 7,648 8,425 11,052 11,8313 16,200 18,692 16,117 18,660 
At End of Recent Weeks 
Firet enti Third on Fifth Figures for Recent Months 
Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1930 1928 1929 19830 1928 1929 1930 1928 1929 1980 
April 71,477 72,333 73,252 74,084 Jan. 5,441 6,517 4,914 6,072 7,242 65,181 12,982 15,386 18.651 
May 75,540 76,118 76,982 76,953 77,198 Feb. 6,895 6,769 4,948 5,481 5,278 4,627 14,650 16,999 18,906 
June 77,616 78,104 78,888 79,699 | Mar. 6,231 7,466 6,271 65,781 -6,737 5,042 15,578 17,750 14,067 
July 80,060 80.501 80,814 80,845 
August 80,879 80,044 80,224 80,618 80,611 Apr. 6,661 7,634 65,877 5,702 7,164 65,172 16,688 18,184 14,704 
September 81,880 82,233 May 7,168 7,660 6,904 6,300 7,088 5,412 17,702 18,928 14,775 
June 6,953 6,978 65,280 7,186 6,950 5,616 17,159 17,741 14,518 
Stocks in Liverpool | July 6,674 6,178 4,201 8,729 8,113 6,246 14,974 16,332 12,434 
19380 | Aug. 8,343 5,846 —— 9,350 8,183 —— 18,981 14,157 — 
April 2 008 22.676 22.663 23,546 Sept. 7,103 6,536 -—— 7,154 6,250 -—— 13,543 13,424 — 
May 23,877 23,755 24,448 24,722 25,526 
June 25,320 26.646 27.354 27,498 Oct. 6,929 5,310 -—— 6,662 6,001 —— 15,285 138,656 —_— 
July 28.143 28,226 28,126 28,381 Nov. 5,592 3,780 -—— 6,002 8,712 -—— 15,748 13,701 _ 
August 28,404 28,660 29.048 29,673 29,789 Dec. 5,184 3,716 -—— 4,858 8,631 -—— 16,117 18,660 — 
September 31,159 1,79 (7) Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to 100%. The Associ- 
ation estimates its figures to be 75% representative or complete when 
issued and that basis has been accepted when preparing the statistics 
— —— > pew _ , ware . in this table. 
STOCKS IN PENANG AND SINGAPORE 
‘ oa : (*) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 
(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) 
End of 1928 1929 1930 End of 1928 1929 1930 
) 25,868 29,617 9,727 July 18,66! 85 4 A ° 
rob. an am lon non seas aeiae Automobile Production 
Mar 20,538 29,487 45,657 Sept. 14,898 $2,188 — , : . 
Apr 16.946 26,474 48,473 Oct. 12,149 383,770 — -— United States—, Canada- 
May 17,487 30,764 44,716 Nov. 29,188 30,963 -—- Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks Grand 
June 18,207 80,4 42,451 De $2,895 385,548 — Cars Cars Total 
1923 4,020,255 38,631,728 $88,527 146,438 129,228 17,210 4,166,692 
1924 8,600,918 3,208,049 $97,869 135,246 117,765 17,481 8,786,164 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES 1925 4,265,704 3,760,469 605,245 161,389 189,311 22,078 4,427,098 
1926 4.298.799 8,808,753 490.046 205,092 164.483 40.609 4.503.891 
1930 Malaya Afloatfor ponand Colombo Para and 1927 8.393.827 2.938.862 453.019 179.426 146.270 82.558 8.578.813 
End of Mainland Europe Manaos 1928 4.357.384 3,826,613 530,771 242,882 196,737 45,645 4,599,944 
Jan 44,740 28,440 2,134 5,400 8,668 1929 
Fob ye pe pos or 4.570 Jan. 402,154 350,617 51,537 21,501 17,164 4,337 428,658 
Mar 58,206 st eee san0 £789 4,578 Feb. 466,084 407,589 58,495 31,287 25,584 5,703 497,871 
Apr 89,758 28,680 2,204 4,000 4,482 March 584,733 513,266 69,559 40,621 $82,883 7,788 625.354 
May aes pie S008 oes < 258 April 620,656 588,679 81,977 41,901 34,392 7,509 662,557 
June 86,578 .6.00S 8,856 4,088 May 603,969 516,055 86,596 $1,559 25,129 6,430 635,528 
1) sorted by U. 8. Department of C on June 545,252 453,956 91,296 21,492 16,511 4,981 566,744 
) Gapertes ty f POE 6s Cee July 500.331 427.2138 78.118 17.461 13,600 $861 617.792 
Aug. 499,629 444,711 64,918 14,214 11,087 $8,177 513,843 
Sept. 415,332 $65,651 49,681 18,817 10,710 $3,107 429,149 
Oct. $80,011 $21,195 68,816 14,523 8,975 5,548 $94,534 
Ri é I : | ’ i P . Ls Nov. 217,570 170,928 46,642 9,424 7,187 2,287 226,994 
ims nspectec an¢ assed in U. We Dec. 119,950 92,717. 27,288 5,495 4,426 1,069 125,445 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) TOTAL 5,358,361 4,603,609 754,752 263,295 207,498 55,797 5,621,656 
Per Cent Per Cent 19380 
_— aitin an” wee ate a | oe 273,089 235,099 $7,990 10,388 8,856 1,582 288,477 
1923 23 140.620 0.6 1997 19 700.003 79.1 Feb. $23,962 276,883 47,129 15,548 18,021 2,527 339,510 
1984 21 868 $11 19.7 1928 24.247 282 816 March 401,378 $36,178 64,200 20,780 17,165 38,565 422,108 
1925 26 001 664 66.8 1929 24.141 502 803 April 442,630 $75,171 67,459 24,257 20,872 8,385 466,887 
1980 — 1980 ; May 417,154 ee. 706 oa.are Shera ere 3,421 441,826 
i 1 a0 9 June 335,47 289.7 7 0 12,19 2.896 $50,565 
— yO vely were oe July 62.368 222.700 39.668 10188 8556 1682 272.551 
February 1,653,421 78.9 August 1,504,187 8.1 : 
March 2,061,999 79.1 September | Aug 
April 2,339,834 81.1 October | Sept 
May 2,010,067 84.8 November Oct. 
June 1,388,226 83.5 December —_ 
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“ bd ™ J . . . , . 
Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
(Long Tons) 
BRITISH MALAYA'—— DUTCH EAST INDIES 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon Al World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon? Burma* wak* Borneo’ Siam‘ Madura E. Coast China’ Valley Other* Total 
1929 923 252,016 70,482 181,584 89,971 6,416 6,705 4287 1,718 82,980 46,844 67,822 6,067 16,765 7,856 406,955 
78,808 924 259.706 108.524 151,182 89,997 7,697 6699 4621 2,962 42,446 64,497 80,847 6,688 28,165 9,065 429,366 
74,021 1926 316.825 158.022 158,808 49,566 00,082 6,424 6,377 6,877 46,757 665,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 18,797 617,528 
12,627 1926 891.828 151.248 240,085 68,962. 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 62,186 71,418 121,281 8,208 24298 16,017 621,53( 
1927 $71,322 182,845 188,477 55,356 11,321 10,923 6.582 5,472 55,297 77,816 142,171 8,645 28,782 15.633 606.474 
1928 409,430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
RY 1929 574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,663 11,077 7,881 5,018 65,990 87,789 134,087 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
1928 
1980 May 26,483 10,350 16,133 3,091 654 842 494 241 4,943 5,355 10,347 717 2,602 1,135 45,994 
12,719 June 22,994 16,168 6,826 8,107 963 926 494 4511 5,419 5,863 18,655 725 1,399 960 © 40,788 
ys July 30,481 13,383 17.098 5.129 1,048 905 593 (866 5,602 7,566 11,594 698 1,264 873 «62,781 
469 Aug. 35,674 16,114 20,560 5,720 398 1,227 593 644 6,668 7,488 11,898 712 1,732 450 66,936 
18,948 Sept. 29,769 11,239 18,530 4,676 457 938 594 447 4,956 6,536 9,863 969 1,614 494 60,078 
14,827 Oct. 24,476 12,603 11,873 3,999 864 949 564 457 6,295 7,474 10,124 613 1,399 7382 44,248 
ain Nov. 68,135 10,436 57,699 8,005 1,048 172 664 425 4,950 7,902 7,805 943 1,790 623 92,526 
14,163 Dec. 66,768 11,122 55,641 7,848 1.118 744 565 294 5,120 8.792 10,896 948 2,220 588 © 94,769 
> Rac e290: 
12,59¢ n. 52,546 13,415 39,131 8,301 1,664 873 660 461 6,640 8,067 11,076 850 2,134 642 79,489 
a eb. 47,926 12,108 35,823 7,064 1,117 965 600 495 6,572 7,611 10,384 807 2,104 520 73,962 
= Mar. 49,448 14,653 84,895 6,583 1,418 768 661 499 5,515 6,620 10,629 658 2,332 786 71,289 
Apr. 49,816 11,414 38,402 5,097 727 747 648 306 5,997 6,645 11,321 673 1,950 569 12,982 
a May 43,960 16,598 28,367 6,723 800 966 648 453 6,264 6,961 13,487 1,059 1,922 7383 67,233 
a June 40,398 14,344 26,054 5,563 1,122 1,061 647 422 6,682 6,693 11,270 767 1,398 648 61,017 
July 46,454 15,071 $1,383 5,457 974 1,247 641 462 6,422 7,192 18,995 575 1,457 5430s: 70,348 
i Aug. 50,441 15,469 34,972 6,079 685 993 641 431 4,644 7,298 10,782 1,082 1,563 499 69,619 
Sept. 53,484 12,392 41,092 7,993 384 832 640 406 4,708 7,517 10,149 655 1,566 504 76,446 
Oct. 47,987 12,516 35,421 8,381 812 1,047 671 485 4,697 8,295 10,512 893 1,606 445 73,265 
Nov. 46,279 11,204 35,075 6,660 1,065 668 672 278 4,760 6,711 9,380 771 1,442 585 68,017 
1929 Dec, 46,147 15,018 31,129 8,683 900 930 672 $20 5,189 8,279 11,102 966 1,674 443 70,287 
1930: 
wane Jan. 52,535 11,773 40,762 7,741 1,560 791 600° 386 5,709 7,831 8,920 856 1,837 585 177,578° 
$660 Feb. 48,947 12,960 35,987 7,825 1,246 847 600° 469 6,900 7,191 11,414 944 1,797 480 76,699° 
F Mar. 47,320 13,236 34,084 6,269 1,129 976 600° 391 5,796 6,612 11,070 643 1,674 536 69,780° 
Apr. 45,517 16,331 29,186 5,030 856 1,026 600° 366 4,802 6,326 12,582 433 1,201 630 63,038* 
May 49,388 36,135 13.253 5,947 975 917 600* 350 6,352 6,661 11,916 753 1,383 555 49,662° 
Y June 36,657 12,120 24,537 4,152 778 1,040 600* 392 4,728 4,776 9,512 425 974 551 52,465* 
930 July 41,347 12,754 28,588 4,619 
rs (‘) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included 
1057 rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in which on a basis of 8% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1928, 
. weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on 1,008 tons 1924, 2,239 tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, and 1,459 
704 a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1928, 1,117 in tons in 1928. (*) Calculated from official import statistics of principal 
775 1924, 3,618 in 1925, 3,263 in 1926, 2,439 in 1927 and 1,487 in 1928, (#) Cey- consuming countries, viz., United States, United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
518 lon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber exported as latex is Belgium and Netherlands. This figure includes guayule rubber. (*) This 
not included— such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons in 1928, 93 tons total includes the third column for British Malaya, “Gross Exports minas 
434 1924, 6 tons 1925, 20 tons in 1926, about % ton in 1927, and 1 ton in 1928. Imports,” and all the figures shown for the other territories. *Figure is pro- 
satan (*) Official statistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (*) Exports visional; final figure will be shown immediately it becomes available. 
_ from “Other D.E.I.” are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about 
=a ~ _ > . > . 
=a Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
— (Long Tons) 
oci- Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 
hen United United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 
itics States’ Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abed) Tota! 
1919 236,977 42,671 17,685 6,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 76 1,002 8,995 2,771 8,149 2,418 9 842,378 
1920 248,762 56,844 18,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 8,840 6,610 2,292 2,008 667 870,641 
1921 179,678 42,087 15,185 21,920 8,124 21,718 8,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,246 569 800,562 
=a 1922 296,267 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,984 6,480 2,498 2,648 172 8,807 1,778 689 567 $95,886 
= 1928 800,372 12,700 27,392 18,619 18,277 16,872 8,480 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 680 1,128 408,018 
1924 817,747 ~11,650 80,446 22,727 14,299 19,671 8,764 2,346 8,124 2,688 -807 3,178 944 1,370 414,847 
1925 $81,815 4,061 82,956 83.937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,767 2,930 875 8,149 1,156 1,568 516,493 
1926 895.667 84.865 $4,240 22.776 20,229 18,125 9,809 6,529 9,021 2.498 2.670 4.046 1,299 1.870 613.649 
1927 $98,488 60.249 $4,271 38.892 26.405 20,521 11,881 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,055 2,672 627,789 
nd 1928 404,496 4,846 86,498 $7,855 $0,447 25,621 12,483 16,1384 8,430 7,968 2,243 4,418 3.178 38,188 596,695 
tal 1929 526,709 122,675 55,093 49,275 35,453 34,284 17,169 11,774 15,886 9,445 3,022 6,440 864 4,650 892,789 
693 1928: 
a May 28,660 —6,322 8,297 2,944 2,180 2,288 1,090 8,893 655 746 209 485 220 2138 41,558 
093 June 25,143 —8,031 8,597 2,968 2,186 2,102 984 4,111 348 743 133 346 251 182 40,0638 
RO) July 28,170 —1,374 3,518 3,387 2,692 2,026 1,598 724 591 895 $95 294 176 884 438,475 
R12 Aug 28,827 48 8,527 2,744 2,447 1,868 875 632 707 519 816 85° 58 94 48,021 
044 Sept. 36,800 4,199 3.524 3,553 2,812 1,837 1,278 20 6038 597 845 377 277 235 66,457 
Oct. 41,667 —934 8,728 4,386 2,943 8,711 1,049 98 766 696 141 527 250 318 69,346 
Nov. $3,846 —$,141 3,27 3,694 2,799 2,160 1,340 689 837 644 $1 $37 252 282 46,988 
1 Dec. 40,781 8,438 3,633 2,470 2,618 3,002 1,145 1,378 765 [3 3) 148 435 263 200 66,905 
1929: 
354 Jan. 53,922 11,951 5,645 4,711 3,759 8,776 1,481 956 1,061 749 218 638 179 5626 89,571 
57 Feb. 61,881 5,179 6,001 4,618 2,906 2,727 1,259 684 1,131 627 1138 226 115 356 86,270 
j28 Mar. 46,391 9,068 4,409 4.586 4,961 2,630 1,515 716 725 931 316 354 80 409 177,091 
44 Apr. 52,447 8,295 4,854 5.351 3,177 2,308 1,407 703 1,518 750 144 956 40 445 82,396 
'92 May 48,350 §.112 3.152 3.682 2,987 2,314 1,417 996 1,437 854 201 468 37 277 471,234 
43 June 38,676 4,787 6.814 3.948 3,075 1,593 1,624 695 2,215 672 687 607 24 420 65,787 
49 July 40,914 4,993 4,889 3,559 3,205 2,388 2,923 1,056 2,918 1,039 258 519 30 465 68,201 
34 Aug. 35,207 14,594 4,645 4,082 2,879 3,663 908 1,284 124 902 254 429 25 319 69,865 
94 Sept. $2,171 17,010 3,889 4.691 1,908 3,511 1,224 1,235 853 672 253 $61 91 477 68,346 
45 Oct. 35,840 16,111 4,489 3,355 1,821 3,902 1,838 1,073 1,125 1,147 27 710 91 201 71,981 
— Nov. 40,972 13,141 3,082 3,776 2,709 $,221 1,275 1,226 1,458 361 253 595 62 318 72,489 
56 Dec. 40.488 12,434 4,274 2,921 2,114 2,251 1,198 1,200 726 741 52 677 90 443 69,609 
— 1930: 
Jan 44,759 11,106 4,207 3,862 2,842 2,805 910 826 332 612 209 552 200* 577 73,799 
" Feb 40.718 10,293 4.482 3.697 2,250 1.386 1,385 2,705 457 1,143 188 $15 200* 239 69,458 
10 Mar. 42,068 12,346 4,354 4,289 3,776 2,663 1,083 168 975 678 858 $22 200* 263 73,548 
OR Apr. 42.961 13,058 4,962 4,488 2,303 2,769 2.067 949 673 1,431 158 461 200* 255 76,735 
87 May 10,287 9,861 5,276 4,379 2,593 2,699 1,279 1,689 64 1,250 230 274 200° 346 70,427 
26 June 37,257 9,645 3,794 2,579 1,378 67 691 348 507 
65 July 7,650 3.395 197 
2 a—Including gutta percha. b—Including balata. c—Re-exports not de to reduce to basis of net weight. ‘United States imports of guay”!- sre 
ducted in monthly statistics, d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. not included in this compilation; such imports amount to 4,305 tons in 
e—Official statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. f—Including 1926; to 5,010 tons in 1927: to 3,076 in 1928: and to 1,231 tons in 1929. 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland. g—United Kingdom and French *Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown immediately it becomes 
exports to Spain except in years prior to 1925. h—French imports have available. 
“4 been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha and 














Domestic Production of Miscellaneous 
Rubber Goods 


Rubber Proofed 


Mechanical Goods 
Fabrics te 


Rubber Heels Rubber Soles 
Pairs 
$48,615,000 
64,877,000 
76,789,000 
68,625,000 
69,114,000 
74,770,000 


a4 (@) 
1925 16,211,620(*) 
lene y 12,253,000 
1927 27,160,000 
1928 ,178, ’ 37,645,000 
1929 60,731,000 232,126,000 34,499,000 
1928: 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
1980: 
January 3,281,000 
February 3,441,000 
March 3,570,000 
4, 
3 


2,948,000 
2,841,000 
3,502,000 
3,400,000 
3,003,000 


6,792,000 
6,906, 00€ 
5,887,000 
4,932,000 
4,751,000 


6,085,000 23,095,000 
5,507,000 21,702,000 
6,116,000 22,386,000 
4,395,000 17,863,000 
2,291,000 


5,169,000 
5,376,000 
5,981,000 
5,989,000 
6,183,000 
5,818,000 


3,496,000 
2,338,000 
2.582,000 
2,593,000 
1,939,000 


April 029,000 5 
May 176,001 15,608,000 
June 
(*) Not available; (*) Last 9 months only. 
Source: “Survey of Current of Business of the Department of Commerce.’ 








United States Imports of 


Guayule Rubber and Related Gums 


(All quantities in Long Tons) 
Guayule Balata Jelutong 
Tons Dollars Tons __ Dollars Tons Dollars 


1919 1,430 760,690 727 987,088 8,882 2,213,964 2,900 1,068,698 
1920 768 $46,985 1,064 1,260,048 6,672 2,068,501 38,183 1,520,809 
1921 58 26,946 814 1,077,869 1,746 361,893 985 

1922 127 57,040 812 978,766 408,812 818 

19238 1,166 642,227 700 898,524 863,308 912 

1924 1,366 536,392 464 668,456 1,237,100 1,408 

1926 8.781 1,808,448 617 574,760 1,642,531 1,608 

1926 4,306 2,562,096 854 827,218 $8,127,757 1,446 

1927 6.018 2,674,967 682 447,246 2,448,657 1,494 

1928 8.075 1,756,686 731 430,855 2,540,059 1,597 

1929 1,231 646,176 728 566,964 2,458,126 

1929: 

Aug 190 
Sept. 107 
Oct. 200 
Nov 125 
Dec 100 
19380 

Jan 150 
Feb 765 
Mar. 148 
Apr 5 19,856 5 
May 172 57,760 ] 
June 168 1.561 52 
July 93 6 24 


Gutta Percha 
Tons Dollars 





8,203 


80,443 58 
61,156 38 
79,968 58 
47,796 13 
41,328 25 


47,769 576 
30,827 9138 
43,766 636 
11,600 583 
19,955 550 


171,783 
279,225 
181,421 
182,677 
156,939 


65,272 
25,956 


50.007 l 


28,549 509 141,384 
45,319 367 93,087 
12,498 522 128,844 
54,548 410 103,089 
13,645 602 144,415 . 
47,000 532 120,424 45 
17,463 45 102,325 


16,649 


Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 


(All Quantities in 


Consumption 


Long Tons—100% Basis) 

Consumption 

% to Produc- % to 
Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* 
75,297 388.4 1926 132,980 187,105 385.6 18,208 
41,3651 1 1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 28,218 
64,458 9.3 1927 189.144 178.471 47.6 24.980 
69.5384 7 1928 208.516 228.000 60.4 24,785 
76,072 1929 218,954 226.588 48.4 27,464 


Produe- 
Year tion 
1920 86,395 
1921 86,7256 
1922 67,834 
1923 74.766 
1924 80,079 
1928 : 
Jan 14,862 
Feb 15,291 
Mar 17,069 
Apr 16,393 
May 18,945 
June 18,781 
1929 
Jan 18,685 


20,140 
18,670 


21,941 July 17,278 
20,848 Aug 19,049 
20,680 19,668 Sept 18,693 
19,280 19,283 Oct 17,182 
20,215 . 18,187 Nov 18,245 
18,140 18,709 Dec 17,728 


19,070 61.0 
17,890 41.7 
17,795 44.6 
18,420 46.1 
18,380 49.1 
14,820 45.9 


17,305 
15,881 
17,991 
17,026 
22,399 
24,785 


21,068 24,394 July 18,387 

Feb 18,094 19,829 305 Aug 19,787 

Mar 19,984 20.867 22,076 Sept 18,660 

Apr 19,899 22.435 I ,680 Oct 18,865 

May 20.885 23.176 9,479 Nov 14,363 

June 18,416 18,141 980 D 13,429 
1980 : 

Jan. 15,010 17,464 241 »384 42.3 23.873 

Feb 15,846 14,559 5 24,243 \ 85 85.9 225 

Mar 17,400 15,241 2 24.415 Sept. 

Apr 17,828 16,904 .587 Oct. 

May 17,812 17,052 2 356 Nov 

June 16,714 14,0638 0 24.449 Dec 


20,236 48.7 
18.230 47.6 
17,071 49.2 
18,744 63.8 
15,3830 655.4 
11,581 


19,679 
22,309 
24,984 
26,117 
26.080 
27,464 


*Stocks on hand at the end of 
rubber, not shown in this table 
in 1928, and 12.869 tons in 1929 


month or year Exports of reclaimed 
amounted to 8,540 tons in 1927, 9,577 tons 


U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
In Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
MONTHS 1929 1930 MONTHS 1929 TARA 


22.602.0 $6,860,000  38,.352.000 
37.759.000 


January 


July 
February 


22,776,000 August 


March 28,495,000 
April $2,019,000 
May 34,117,000 
June 33,163,000 


26.509.000 
$1,029,000 September 34,193,000 
$4.549.000 October $2.816.000 
86.497,000 November 31.502.000 
$5,902,000 Decembe- 26.550.000 
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Stupy By Jose Carlos de Mecedo 
Smith, New York 1930. 106 


STATISTICAL 


Richard R 


ECONOMIC AND 
Publishéd by 


The French edition of this work was published in the fall of 
1928 and the original Portuguese edition still earlier, but little or 
no attempt has been made to bring the statistics up to date and we 
are still faced with “estimates” of 1929 production and consumption 
whose fallaciousness is now historical. The treatise remains, how- 
ever, as was noted in THe Rupper AcE of November 25, 1928, 
“interesting as a study of the entire world rubber situation from the 
viewpoint of a Brazilian.” One chapter discusses the rise and fall 
of the Stevenson Restriction Act, and another chapter, explaining 
the attitude of the United States on such measures, details the 
views of Herbert Hoover as “the principal exponent of North 
American opinion.” After a section on the economic expansion of 
the United States, the author concludes that for Brazil “the order of 
the day must be to plant and keep on planting.” The present edition 
was printed in Scotland and includes a short introduction by Dr. 
Philip Schidrowitz 


VuLcANIzATION oF Rusper. By C. R. Boggs and John T. 
rinted from Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 706 Mills 
Washington, D. ( 1930. 22 py For free distribution. 


IES IN 
Blake 
Building 
The four papers in this reprint were read at the Atlanta meeting 
of the Rubber Division of the American Chemical Society last 
April. The first three by Mr. Blake are under the titles of “Ther- 
mochemistry of Vulcanization of Rubber,” “Vulcanization of Rub- 
Nitro Compounds” and “Kinetics of Vulcanization of 
Rubber With Sulfur and Selenium,” while the 


final paper, “A 
Theory of Vulcanization of Rubber,” is the result of a collaboration 
between Mr. Blake and Mr. 


ber with 


> 
Boggs. 


e S y¥ Department: Its Place in the Fact ra 
\ I Kress Published by the American Manageme 
20 Vesey Street, New York City. 1930. 16 py $.75 
In the opinion of the author, the time study department should 
ility for the setting of all rates a plant 


have complete responsibility 
t the depart- 


vhere a wage incentive plan is in use, while the head 
a capable industrial engineer, with a staff status 
mechanical engineer, for example, and 
executive. Mr. 
yf the United 


ment should bs 


mparable to that of th 
7 4 | 


hould report only to the 
is head of the central planning departmént 


highest ranking production 
Kore ss, whe 
executives’ 
at Pittsburgh last year, and the discussion that followed 
lis | 


States Rubber Company, read this paper at a production 


le 


By pleasing a child, this booklet argues, you ible good 
’ | 


t 

of parents, On this premise use of 
les appeal. Various metl 
ved. mc 


descril luding their use as 


+; 
( 


‘ribed in THe Rupper Ac f Tuly 25, 1930, 
ste ingredient for making sponge rubber and 

four essentials igent, 
idant The base formula tion 
brochure, t veral 


softener, 


in this 


ing sponge rubber. 


pp. 
How more than 


10,000 eyes and at least $46,000,000 were saved 
recent vears by the use of 


_—s goggles or headmasks in 583 
plants is told in this study, made jointly with the National 
Only 8 of the 4,654 cases actually reported were in the 
allied 


Safety 
Council 
industries.” 


‘rubbe r. batteries and 








